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GOOD BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 











Bardeen’s Shorter Course in Rhetoric. - $1.00 
Complete Rhetoric y A : = ee 


A New State Adoption 





Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English . $0.75 
Waddy’s Elements of Composition andRhetoric 1.00 











Baskervill and Sewell’s English Grammar . .90 
Harvey’s New Language Lessons ° ° 35 
New English Grammar for Schools ‘ .60 
Kimball’s Structure of the English Sentence 5 
Lyte’s Elementary English . . : . 35 
Elements of Grammar and Composition .50 
Advanced Grammar and Composition . 75 
Maxwell’s First Book in English . P é .40 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar -60 
Metcalf and Bright’s Language Lessons 
Part I., $0.35; Part II.. é ‘ ‘ 55 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED 
May 17, 1902 


FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 


Introductory Lessons in English Grammar .40 ai i, ae 


State of Kansas 





Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and 
British Authors (Revised) ° ° ° -90 
Brooke’s English Literature (Revised) . .35 
Halleck’s History of English Literature . “as 
Johnson's Elements of Literary Criticism . .80 

Outline History of English and American 
Literature ° ° : ° . Le 
Koopman’s Mastery of Books ‘ . ‘ -90 
Matthews’ Intreduction to American Literature 1.00 

McNeill and Lynch’s Introductory Lessons in 
English Literature ° ‘ ° - 1.00 
Watkins’s American Literature , é 35 
















Metcalf’s Elementary English j . ‘ .40 
English Grammar for Common Schools .60 
Powell and Connolly’s Rational Grammar of 
the English Language ‘ : . ’ .60 
Buehler’s Practical Exercises in Englis ; 50 
Butler’s School English ‘ . ; 4 5 
Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric a i . jms 
Foundations of Rhetoric ‘ . ‘ 1.00 








APPLETONS’ READERS 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


NEW CENTURY PHYSIOLOGIES 


College Requirements in English for Study 
and Practice 1901-1905 ' ‘ ‘ 
Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare—40 vols., each .56 
Eclectic English Classics—44 vols., annotated 
Webster’s Primary Dictionary . é ‘ 48 
Common School Dictionary . 3 : <2 
High School Dictionary . p é -98 
Academic Dictionary . : ‘ - 1.50 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. Publishers 
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“STANDARD” WATER COLORS. 


These Water Colors are “‘standard ” because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. 
Here is a list of our best-selling boxes: 


No. A-l. Eight pans — six Standards and two Grays, . . $025 
No. 6. Hight cakes — same colors as above, . rt ie cre 
No. 8. Four large cakes — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .20 
No. 18. Four pans — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .. . .20 
No. 9. Nine tubes — six Standards, two Grays, and Black, .90 
No. 10. Photograph colors — six Standards, Brown and White, .25 
No. 11. Ten pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . -. .50 
No. 12. Five pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, ot nae 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK 





NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russexx, Providence, 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet, 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Cuaraner Giman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each ‘“lesson’’ isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directious to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacheras to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 2115215 Pemberton Biaz. BOSTON, 


’ Square, 
New YorkK; 43 E. 19th St. CHICAGO: 803 Michigan Ave. 











F you wish to acquaint yourself with the most popular text-books in Arithmetic of the time, send for sample 
| copies of Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic —a book for each school year. 





Samples will be mailed for 15 cents each book ; and correspondence with reference to introduction is invited. 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 





THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 


Aporrep as REGULAR TEXT-BOOKS (not as supple- 
mentary) for the SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, MASS., 


without a dissenting vote. 
WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE 


For schools of every grade, furnishing the choicest supplementary reading, judiciously selected 
from the world’s best literature, and carefully graded. 


MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES 
The Elementary The Advanced 


The LATEST and BEST school geographies published. In Text, Maps, and Illustrations, they are un- 
equaled. These Geographies contain the United States Census of 1900: also much valuable infor- 
ination regarding Our New Possessions, which appears in its proper place. 


WARREN'S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
(Revised Edition ) 
THOROUGHLY REVISED in both Text and Maps, it presents the facts of the science as they are 
known to-day. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 





A Capital Manual for. Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to ‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and | book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— | is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- | Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
setts State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. e 











The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 43 East 19th St. 208 Michigan Ave. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The International Monthly for June 
contains several articles of unusual inter- 
est and power, and deserves to be widely 
read. Professor Scipio Sighele, in an es- 
say entitled “Latin Europe and American 
Imperialism,” contrasts, in a very impres- 
sive manner, the old Latin with what we 
may term Teutonic imperialism. Rabbi 
Gustav Gottheil of New York writes feel- 
ingly in the “True Nature of Anti- 
Semitism” of the intense prejudices which 
still exist against the Jews. August 
Forel, author of the great work, “The 
Ants of Switzerland,’ concludes in this 
number his splendid study of “The Social 
Life of Ants,” in which he finds a “‘most 
delightful satire on human _ wretched- 
ness.” “The Byzantine Empire and the 
Crusades,” by Professor Charles Diehl of 
the University of Paris, is the vindication, 
in an exquisite and learned historical es- 
say, of Byzantine culture and good faith 
as against the misrepresentations of the 
crusaders and their chroniclers. 





BIRD'S EYE VIEW FROM MT. WASH- 
INGTON. 


—_—— 


A NOVEL COLORED MAP. 


The White Mountains region, cele- 
brated throughout the country as 
America’s grandest summer mountain re- 
sort, is just now arrayed in her choicest 


adornments. The trees and foliage are 
already decked in their summer garb, and 
the beautiful valleys and meadows are re- 
splendent in their mantle of green ver- 
dure. 

Only the person who has lingered in 
this beautiful paradise can get an idea of 
its great beauty and natural embellish- 
ments, 

The towering peak of Mt. Washington, 
which rises far above the clouds, and 
which stands forth like a giant sentinel 
overlooking the far-off Mt. Orford in 
Canada, and the many distant and lesser 
peaks which appear outlined against the 
sky, is now ready for the army of tourists 
who annually wend their way to its lofty 
summit. 

The view from the top of Mt. Washing- 
ton on a clear day is superb; the long, 
deep ravines and the green-topped moun- 
tains present a scene which for natural 
grandeur cannot be surpassed in the 
country. 

To the prospective visitor or the per- 
son not able to visit this famed elysium, 
the Boston & Maine’s “Bird’s Eye View 
from Mt. Washington” is a rare treat. 
It is a delightful colored map, circular in 
shape, and printed in seven different col- 
ors, showing the mountains and ravines 
as viewed from the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington, with each section numbered, and 
an index giving the name of the moun- 
tain or ravine, There is a graphic illus- 
tration of a train on the Mt. Washington 
railway, ascending the mguntain, and the 
several buildings on t*/e summit are 
clearly shown. 

This map is well worth securing; it is 
odd, unique, and handsome, and will be 
mailed from the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston & Maine railroad, Bos- 
ton, to any address upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps. 








TRAVEL LIKE PRINCES. 


Those who saw the special train in 
which H. R. H. Prince Henry of Prussia 
made his tour of the United States are 
comparing it with other trains in regular 
service, and it is admitted that none of 
the cars in the train compare favorably 
with the buffet, compartment, and stand- 
ard sleeping cars of the Pioneer Limited 
trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway in daily service between 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. The 
people of this country have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that at any time they 
ean not only travel like princes, but can 
get much better service. my29-3t 


LOW RAPES TO DENVER, 
LAKE CITY, ETC. 


SALT 


June 1 to September 15, inclusive, the 
Nickel Plate road will sell special low- 
rate excursion tickets to points in Colo- 
rado, Utah, and South Dakota, with return 
limit to October 31. Inquire of nearest 
agent, or write L. P. Burgess, N. B. P. 
agent, No, 258 Washington street, Boston. 

my29-3t 





GILLOTT’S PENS <<a 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 

FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E.F.. 303, om soar ae 
H sae Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

For Vertical Writing: 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


are GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, ™s is tho hishent over and 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 





SUMMER TOURS “ano tano 
To fe tenn sai Rigby o- THE ND Dae 
Freee hr enay And Wolfville) EVANGELINE _—_ Halifax, N.S. 


Leaving Boston Thursdays, COVERS EVERY EXPENSE 
July 3 and August 7, 1902. | $36.50 . FOR TOUR OF EIGHT DAYS. 


For fall information address J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, Paces Fee 


N. F. A | Yellowstone Park 


Excursion. 


An especially low rate of $85 00 from St. Paul is offered to members of the N. E. A. 
and their friends. The ticket will include rail transportation, St. Paul or Minneapolis to 
Cinnabar and return, a double berth in Pullman standard sleeper, all necessary meals in 
dining car served table d’hote, and a complete tour of the Park for 534 days, including 
meals, lodging, and stage for that time. - Every expense, St. Paul back to St. Paul, 


Only $85.00. 
The “ Teachers’ Yellowstone Special” will leave St. Paul at 10.00 P. M., July 1oth, 
returning to St. Paul the morning of July rgth. 
Accommodations reserved on deposit of $20.00 with C. E. Foster, District Passenger 


Agent, 279 Washington St., Boston; or CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. Agt. Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. PAuL, MINN. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


The Union Pacific was the first line to introduce Dining Cars, 
Vestibuied Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental Trains west of 
the Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 


by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, “ The Over- 

land Limited,” with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric 

Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone 

Service, etc., Dining Rooms with Electric Candelabra, Bath Rooms, 
sarber Shops, Circulating Libraries, etc. 





Iot 





UNION 





The cars comprising this train constitute the highest and best develop- 
ment of car construction, and of comfortable and luxurious travel. 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and 
San Francisco 16 hours ahead of all competitors. 





Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


WILLARD MASSEY, R. TENBROECK, 
N.E. F. & P. Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 287 Broadway, New York City- 


The Ideal To CALIFORNIA 
ee as 

To MEXICO 
Route 
Someone To THE ORIENT 
Southern Pacific Co. 


Steamers San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, and Manila. 
L. H. NUTTING, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway, ) z ’ 
I Battery Place, 5 NEW YORK. 


First-Class Round 
Trip Rate, New 
York to California 


To all Pacific Coast Points. 


Address for literature and infor mation, 


E. O. McCORMICK, P.T. M., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., 
Houston, Texas. 


a F 
je6-1ot 
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10 THE CONVENTION 
National Educational Assoc’t, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-11, 


via the 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited” 


runs via 


“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS, 


es 


Convention excursion tickets will be good, goin 
and returniug, via any of the above and severa 
other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin * Lake Region,” the 
** Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and include athree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River. 

Illustrated circular, with time tables, maps, and 
general information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will 


be sent on application to 
F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
tf CHICAGO, ILL, 


Your Vacation. 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 


Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 

Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone, The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited, There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt ( ool one night at sea). We shall conduct two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor ‘* EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


- WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 








Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 

















HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 634 St., N. Y. City. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .- 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire, 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 





W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . « $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . ° ° . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





$1.00 a year. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
$3.00 “* 


Both papers to one address, .... 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square, 43 EK. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 











FAGGED OUT. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 
I want to let go, 

To drop the whole thing, 

The worries, the frets, 

The sorrows, the sins, 

Just to let myself down 

On the bed or the ground— 
Anywhere, so it’s down— 

And let myself go. 


And the folks? I don’t care. 
And my business ? The same. 
Hell and heaven? Too tired. 


I want to forget, 

And I don’t want to say 

What I want to forget. 

And I don’t want to think, 
Just to let down my nerves. 
Just to smooth out my brain, 
Just to sleep. And that’s all. 


Please leave me alone 

With your pillows and things; 
’Tisn’t that that I want, 

Nor a doctor, nor folks. 

I just want to let go. 


Oh, I want to let go. 
—Lippincott’s. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 

Mary C. Metiyn, Boston Normal School: To 
teach geography, a teacher must first know his own 
school neighborhood. 

SuPERINTENDENT J. A. Fosuay, Los 
The character of the teacher, his manner, expressions, 
tones of voice, teach more than words. 

Matruew Arnoutp: The teacher 
give only a drudge’s training will do only a drudge’s 
work, and will do it in a drudge’s way. 

KatuHarine Hoven, Springfield, S. Dakota: We 
want the child to be thoughtful of others and unsel- 
fish, and all of his work should tend toward this. 

Autce Lovesoy Dickinson, Alameda, Cal. : Gyin- 
nastics should train inhibition and the expectant at- 
tention ; hence, teach one to obey promptly, and think 
calmly and intelligently with fixed purpose. 


Angeles: 


to whom you 


SUPERINTENDENT 
We hear much in these days of arrested development. 
Arrested physical development may result from the 
use of food that is indigestible or that is not nourish- 
ing. Arrested mental development may result from 
similar causes. Dogmatic statements of facts and 
rules and principles which convey no meaning to 
the child are food that is neither digestible nor 
The child that is fed upon such food 
cannot grow. He must suffer mental starvation, he 
inust become mentally stunted. This matter of di- 
gestible food, whether for the primary child or forthe 
child in any other grade, is the problem of the schools 
—to know that the child is able to interpret the 
technical language of geography, of number, of gram- 
mar, of every branch of study that he parsues. 


nourishing. 


CO OAL ENE HN DE Ls A 


2.00 4 year. 


J. C. Gray, Chicopee, Mass, : 


INDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE HYANNIS 
(MASS.) STATE NORMAL SCHOOL,—(IV.) 


BY IDA E, FINLEY. 


One phase of the industrial work tried by children 
in the first and second grades of our school is braid- 
ing and sewing raffia. The charts show work of this 
kind done in these two grades. At first we decided 
that the little ones in the first grade should attempt 
only to learn braiding; and that those in the second 
grade should braid and sew mats such as are shown 
on the charts, Later it was found that the older 


pupils in the first grade could sew also, Since they 
were eager to make something of their braids, many 
have made the more simple form of mats. 
I. BRAIDING. 
The first lessons are to teach the simple three 





Chart I. 

strand braid. The raffia is tied in a knot, and a 
braid just started for each child by the teacher, be- 
fore the time for the lesson. This end must then be 
fastened into a drawer of the desk, the window, or 
in any convenient place which the room may afford. 
The photograph shows a group of children at work. 
Two are braiding, two sewing mats. I started the 
work with small groups of children, They were 
shown individually, again and again, how to hold and 
place the strands over. In many instances, I found 
that a child who could not braid from seeing it done 
was aided, through the muscuiar sense, by just tak- 
ing his hands and repeating the motion 
until he got it. Again, one child has 
frequently taught another whengI had 
been unsuccessful. How? I do not 
know. @ know only that one child 
often can help another effectively at 
this busy time, and is glad to do it. 
Of course many of these first braids 
were loosely done; all were uneven. 
We think that a coarse twine or cord, 
or even the long corset laces used for 
stringing beads, would,perhaps,be bet- 
ter material for this first work in 
braiding. The braided cord may be 
used for whistle chains, scissors guards, 
etc. 

The second step is to get the flat, 
close braid which may be used for 
mats, hats, and baskets. Again we 
must just show the children how to hold the strands 
closely, and to press down with the thumb on the 
forefinger each time a strand is placed over. Also, 
how to keep the raffia flat like a ribbon as we place 
each strand over, that we may have a rounded edge 
on the braid. Throughout this work, we must exer- 
cise patience, and inspire the small workers with 


faith in themselves. For difficulties arise. Finge™® 
are clumsy, the work new, first efforts crude. As the 
braid grows longer we must fasten it, not at the end 
as at first, but nearer the point where the child 
works. If working more than one or two feet from 
the point where it is fastened, he twists his braid 
and cannot keep it flat. Again, in fastening the 
braid into the window or drawer of the desk, care 
must be taken not to cut the braid. For convenience 
the braid may be loosely folded and tied with raffia, 
as on the charts, while working with it; but it is 
not wise to roll it tightly if it is to be used for sew- 
ing. Thus folded it is easily put away at the close 
of the period, 

One important step of this work is the splicing, 
It is very important that it be done quite nicely, Of 
course the children cannot, at first, do this, and a 
large class keeps a teacher busy splicing, when they 
are fairly started braiding. When a 
strand grows thin at the end it must 
be spliced. In splicing, select the 
thinnerend of the new strand. About 
two or three inches from the end, place 
it upon the strand to be spliced and 
braid it in with it for perhaps an inch, 
just far enough to make it firm, then 
drop out the thin strand. Later it 
may be cut off, together with the short 
end of the new strand, which was left 
out. On one chart is a short braid 
showing two splicings. It is not well 
to put in more than one new strand in 
a place, nor to braid with double strand 
farther then is necessary, as it makes 
the braid wider where the splicing oc- 
curs. We cut the ends if necessary to 
;javoid this. For instance, where six 
pieces of raftia are used in a three-strand braid, per. 
haps both pieces in one strand need splicing at the 
same time. If this be true, cut one piece so that the 
splicings of the same strand shall be at least two 
inches apart. Our little people soon learn to tell us 
when a strand needs splicing, and to get a strand of 
raffia ready for'it. Thus all can be kept busy and 
happy. 

We find that the raffia is more pliable, and makes 
a smoother and better braid if used when slightly 
damp. Therefore it seems better to soak it in warm 
water and let it partially dry before braiding it. It 
is well to soak vach time only about the quantity re- 


———————— 








Chart II. 


quired for the lesson, Too frequent soaking may 
injure the raffia. 
Il. SEWING. 

About six yards of braid are required to make a 
small mat like those on the charts. Each child who 
made six yards was permitted to try the sewing. A 
few made dolls’ hats or baskets instead of mats. 
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The most simple form of mat is made by sewing 
the braids side by side, so that the edges form the 
top and buttom of the mat. The stitch is taken 
through the middle of the braid and mist not show 
on the edge. The teacher starts the mat for the lit 
tle ones. A few stitches secures the braid from ravel- 
ling. It is folded back to form the centre for around 
oran oval mat as may be desired. The centre is 
started quite as the old-time braided rag rug of our 
grandmother's day, except that in that case the braid 
is face up, not edge up. Chart I shows a mat of 
each form, round and oval. 

The second form of mat; more difficult for the 
little people to hold and sew evenly, is made by plac- 
ing the braid, edge to edge, and sewing through the 
middle of the braid, slipping the stitch as before. 
In this case the braid is face up. This makes a flat 
mat. It hoops more as the children sew, and re. 
quires more skill not to show the stitches. We sew 
with a fine strand of raffia, and a carpet needle, Eng- 
lish, size twenty-three. The children nearly always 
hoop the mats as they sew, but even if quite badly 
hooped after pressing between a damp cloth and 
paper the mat becomes quite flat. On some of the 
mats appears a loop border. By pinning this sim- 
ple loop for the children they can sew it on easily, 
using just an “in and out stitch.” Perhaps I should 
say that we colored some of the raffia and by combin- 
ing it with the plain obtained some,artistic effects. 

It is needless to say that the chiidren are inter- 
ested in this work. They do not seem to tire of it, 
but are becoming critical of their own work, and 
eager to make a second mat which is better than the 
first. They have enlisted the interest of the home 
also. Parents frequently visit the school during the 
industrial period; and by purchasing the little mats 
have afforded an incentive to good work, and aided 
us in our effort to give to the work a definite aim for 
the children. They have further aided the spirit 
of the work in many instances by supplying the 
children with other materials for braiding at home. 
Even in a very poor home the mother saved twine 
for the little daughter and taught her to braid it, also 
to braid long grasses. Another child found some 
loose soft. rope which she braided and sewed into a 
doll’s hat as home-work. At the time of the spring 
vacation, the children’s interest had become such 
that we had many requests from the parents to sell 
raffia for use during the vacation days. 

During the period for industrial work the children 
are allowed almost perfect freedom from restraint- 
They may gather in groups in any part of the room, 
sit or stand at work as they wish. Conversation is 
permitted. Often the children sing while working. 
One little boy in my class ( who cannot sing ) always 
whistles as he works. They have the privilege of 
moving about and looking at the work of others. Of 
course idleness is not encouraged,and the children 
are required to show the same courtesy and consider- 
ation for others as during the game and lesson peri- 
ods. At the close of the period each child is ex- 
pected to fold his work neatly and put itaway. The 
children gavher the waste ends of raffia cut off during 
the splicing, hang up any material that has been 
scattered, replace chairs, and put the room in order 
before singing the closing song. Thus all is in read- 
iness for the work of the next day. At first this 
took some time, for the children needed help in fold- 
ing and putting away work. Now, however, it takes 
but a few minutes. At first, too, the teachers had 
much work out of school hours, inspecting the work 
done and preparing material for the next lesson. 
Now, during the last ten minutes, the children see 
that their braids are spliced, needle threaded, and tell 
us if any need new work or material prepared, before 
they put away their work. This is a great assistance 
to usand helps the children to grow in self-depend- 
ence, 

Frequently we are asked if this work does not in- 
terrupt the regular discipline of the school, or cause 
the regular work to suffer. Why should the regular 
work suffer? This work claims only one period of 
the school day, a period of thirty or forty minutes, 
and comes regularly at a definite time each day. The 


freedom allowed belongs to this kind of work. At 
first we saw a tendency in a few children to talk and 
leave their seats during the period devoted to silent 
seat-occupation. It was explained that though they 
have this privilege during the industrial period, it 
cou'd not be given for all periods of work because it 
interrupted classes and disturbed those who wished 
to work quietly. No serious disorder has resulted 
from this departure from routine work. Indeed, we 
feel that it has directly helped to develop a right so- 
cial spirit, that of the homeand family. This spirit 
is manifest in the readiness with which the older 
children help the younger; in the pride and interest 
the entire class takes in the work of one more skillful 
than the rest; in their frankly expressed approval of 
one another’s work; and in the eagerness with which 
they call our attention to any improvement in a child's 
work or effort. At the close of one lesson I was in- 
formed by an eager little maiden that Matthew, who 
had been very idleand careless for a week or more, had 
that afternoon made a whole yard of braid, and that it 
was good, too. Looking up, I saw a group eagerly 
measuring the braid and commending Matthew. The 
spontaneous and frankly expressed admiration of his 
little classmates had a good effect upon himand he 
is again working earnestly. We recognize that much 
of the work done, even the best we can show after 
months of labor, is crude. Yet we feel that, crude 


as itis, it has a value far greater than its intrinsic 
value; because through it the little workers are 
growing not merely in manual skill, but in habits of 
industry, self-activity and self-dependence, and a lov- 
ing regard for one another. 

As teachers we try, in planning and directing the 
work, to keep in mind the motto Froebel gives us in 
the Mother-play,— 


‘*The things a child can make, 
May crude and worthless be ; 
It is his impulse to create, 
Should gladden thee.” 


Note: For those who may desire to start some of 
this work I add a word in regard to material. The 
raflia comes in hanks, and may be obtained of J. L. 
Hammett Company, 116 Summer street, Boston; 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cortland street, 
New York City; or of Joseph Breck & Sons, Market 
street, Boston. We advise ordering in hanks of two or 
three pounds, rather then in.one-pound hanks, as the 
short lengths are usually put into the one-pound hanks. 
We order ours in three or four-pound hanks. To es- 
timate approximately, perhaps a quantity of six 

unds for twenty-five children would afford mater- 
ial sufficient for three months’ work, if economically 
used. The raffia is best kept hung in hanks, from 
which a knot can be drawn as needed. Perhaps I 
should explain that each hank is formed of smaller 
quantities tied in knots, so wound that a knot can 
easily be pulled out. 
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In CALIFORNIA, May, 1902, 


The reception to the alumni of the California 
State University at the Hopkins art building on 
California street on the evening preceding the com- 
mencement was an interesting occasion. The build- 
ing is attractive in itself. Its ownership by the 
state, through the gift of Mrs. Hopkins, makes it 
notable. The fact that it is virtually in the hands 
of the State University is also worthy of note. No 
other public building in the country has such a 
sightly location, commanding as it does a view of 
the city, bay, islands, and the valleys and mountains 
The romance of the place is not the least 
charming feature. Mrs. Hopkins was building for 
herself this matchless palace. Mr. Searles, a young 
architect, was brought on from Boston to provide 
the richest and rarest decorations of the country. 
Though Mrs. Hopkins had her room made like a 
safety vault, with steel doors bolted on the inside, 
Mr. Searles seems to have had no difficulty in getting 
all her treasure, her heart and her person. Of her 
brief married life and of Mr. Searles and his luxuri- 
ous wealth, everybody in Massachusetts knows. An 
evening of festivity in the Hopkins’ palace was, 
therefore, of more than passing interest to one who 
knows Great Barrington and Methuen well. 

COMMENCEMENT AT BERKELEY. 

Commencement furnished an opportunity to see 
the State University at its best. The grounds are 
beautiful. There is nothing like them in the college 
life of America. Whatever others may have, none 
has such wonderfully beautiful live oak trees and 
corresponding grounds. Ter buildings of beauty 
and grandeur are yet to be, but they will come in 


beyond. 


time, 

The most attractive feature of the day was the 
presence on the platform of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, to 
whom the university looks for some grand benefac- 
tion by and by. Personally, she is as attractive a 
woman as is to be seen in all Ahis great land, and her 
modesty in the presence of the great ovation was 
charming. 

President Benjamin I. Wheeler has given the uni- 
versity an atmosphere, an alertness, a vigor that is 
new to her. He admits that figures are crude, and 
yet he would be something other than human if he 
did not announce with pride that his university is 
the fourth largest in the United States, only Harvard, 
Columbia, and Chicago exceeding her numbers— 
3,980, including 660 summer school students—and 
that Harvard alone has a larger undergraduate body. 
Of the 470 graduates of this year, 2 were from Eu- 
rope, 5 from Asia, 7 from Oregon, 6 from Washing- 


ton, 5 from Nevada, 3 from Arizona, 3 from Mon- 
tana, 4 from lowa, 1 from British Columbia, 1 
from Massachusetts, 195 from San Franeisco, Berke- 
ley, Alameda, and Oakland, which are really one 
municipality, and 250 from other California cities 
and towns. Qf the 470, there were 158 women. Of 
the 303 who took the bachelor degree, 140 were wo- 
men, or nearly 50 per cent., while in the university 
departments there were but 18, or only about 10 per 
cent. 
ALAMEDA, 

Of all the suburbs across the bay, none’ is more 
interesting than Alameda, a quiet, lovely, highly- 
intelligent little city, with the bay to the right of 
her, the bay to the left of her, the bay in front of her, 
and a broad tidal canal behind her. Here Charles 
C. Hughes has presided over the schools for five 
vears, until he has come very near attaining the ideal 
in spirit, in method, and in administration, but of 
these features I shall speak often in the Journal of 
Education, in the American Primary Teacher, and 
in Modern Methods, making separate articles of va- 
rious observations made here. 


OAKLAND. 


No city in northern California has had her beauty 
so widely heralded as has Oakland, the first of all 
the suburbs of San Francisco to become famous. 
Her high school building is the pride of the state, 
unsurpassed on the coast, and rarely so in all the 
country, but the one feature unapproached by any 
other city is the astronomical observatory and edu- 
eational hall. On a beautiful and spacious city lot 
across the street from the high schoot is an observa- 
tory, with telescope and appliances for weather ob- 
servations and record and seismic observations and 
records not equalled by any other high school in 
America, and by few of our colleges. 

In connection with this is a department of educa- 
tion building, occupied by the superintendent and 
his aids. Here is a small hall, in which are held 
grade meetings or any other educational clubs or 
small gatherings, and there is also a beautiful hall 
seating 600, a one-story circular building adjoining 
the observatory. Here are held educational meet- 
ings as frequent as may be for the improvement or 
interest of teachers, friends of education, or classes 
of students. The grounds, building, and equip- 
ment have an air of educational luxury not known 
elsewhere. 

J. W. McClymonds, who has been superintendent 
since the days of Fred Campbell, has the work of 


the schools well in hand. Few men in the work su- 
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pervise so closely and intelligently, so firmly and 
reasonably as does Mr. McClymonds. 

Mr. McChesney, for many years in charge of the 
high school, has gone into the custom house at San 
rancisco, where he has a comfortable position, in 
which he can remain with ease and be of service to 
his country without the annoyances of a large school. 
It has long been a theory of mine that there are in 
the government service many positions requiring 
special intelligence and manliness which can be 
filled by teachers of advanced years better than by 
any other class of citizens. It would not be diffi- 
cult thus to provide honorable and remunerative 
service for some of our most efficient men when the 
demands of the modern high school become too great 


for them. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The situation in San Francisco too vast for 
treatment in a passing note. Before one can make 
clear the educational conditions in this city, it 
would be necessary to explain at length how radi- 
ally different her plan is from that of any other 
city,—the city charter, the state constitution, the 
county laws, each distinct, often conflicting, all af- 
fecting the offices and administration of the schools, 
which are at one and the same time distinctly ad- 
ministered by city, county, and state, the same men 
serving all three masters under three different codes 
of action at one and the same time. 

But all this tangle is simplicity personified-in com- 
parison with the relation to each other of the super- 
intendent, directors, supervisors, et al. 

All that I attempted in San Francisco beyond the 
social courtesies, which are always most enjoyable 
here, was in connection with the state normal school, 
which occupies the old city normal school building, 
and is presided over by Fred Burk, with a training 
school supervised by Jane Parker. To this school 
and to its work an article will be given, for my 
visit was a fascinating experience. 

STOCKTON. 

The visit to Stockton was, all in all, I think as in- 
teresting and valuable as any I ever made. The 
city, its industries, its schools, its educational alert- 


is 


ness and wisdom have never been surpassed in my 
experience, but I have planned so many articles upon 
what was learned that no further mention of it will 
be made of it here. 


A. It. Winship. 








VISITING CHICAGO SCHOOLS.—(1V.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. W. BICKFORD, 
Manchester, N. H. 





MR. SPEER’S METHODS. 

We have all heard of the Speer method of teach- 
ing arithmetic. Here it was exemplified to perfec- 
tion under the supervision of the author. I think it 
will ‘be agreed that “number does not arise from 
mere sense perception, but from certain rational 
processes in construing, defining, and relating the 
material of sense perception.” ‘Too many times we 
count number into objects. Number intrinsically 
is not inherent in them. Number is a rational pro- 
cess, not a sense fact, and involves discrimination, 
comparison, and generalization. We are apt to 
teach the unit as a fixed thing instead of a unit of 
measurement. Mr. Speer, to cause the right, ra- 
tional activity, begins with the comparison of mag- 
nitudes, first vaguely, then definitely, in the attempt 
to produce certain definite concrete conceptions, and 
leads from the conerete gradually to the abstract. 
All of us have seen the Speer solids, and know some- 
thing of the method employed. In the higher 
grades the work was remarkable. The teacher hold- 
ing up two solids would question the pupil and re- 
ceive answers in regard to fractions and ratio too 
quickly to be followed by one unskilled in the imag- 
ing of the solids and their relations. 

l’urthermore, in this, as in all the Speer work, the 
object, picture, word, or sentence was shown for but 
a fraction of a minute. There was no dulling of the 
intellect by allowing attention to wander and per- 
ception to become slow. With two blocks upheld 
before the class, the teacher asked, If this is 1, what 


is this? The answer would come immediately 7-8 
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or 3-4, as the case might be. If this is 6, what is 
this? 51-4 or 4, as the case might be. Another, if 
one is 2-3.and two is 5-6, what is the ratio? 4-5 
would be the immediate answer. These are the sim- 
plest problems, the more complex have gone from 
me. 

Some extraordinary work was done in the four 
fundamental processes. our or five numbers of 
three places each were written upon the blackboard. 
A pupil was called. He arose, faced the back of the 
room, and in a moment or two gave the correet an- 
Examples in subtraction to four or five places 
In multiplica- 


swer. 
were performed in the same way. 
tion, such an example as 5,892 times 79 was per- 
formed mentally, the pupil facing the back of the 
room, and in division such an one as the reverse of 
this, 5,892 divided by 79, was performed in the same 


way. ‘This was in the sixth grade, the same in 
which the girls played a game of basket ball. In 


the work of mensuration and solids the pupils con- 
structed their own models and knew accurately their 
dimensions, surfaces, and contents. Finally, asa 
test of their power to reason, and of their quick- 
ness, an educator from southern Illinois picked from 
the table an inch cube, and a square prism twice the 


- 


volume of the cube, and asked for the ratio of the 
surface of the smaller to that of the larger. A short 
time was given the pupils to think and then seven- 
eights of them had the answer, and a correct one, too. 
This was in the seventh grade. 

The Speer work was fully exemplified in seven 
grades only. The eighth showed nothing striking 
or that might not be seen in the highest grammar 
grade of our New England schools. 

To summarize: In no other school have I ever 
seen such keen perception displayed, such concentra- 
tion of attention upon the matter in hand, such good 
reasoning, and so muchquick, accurate, independent 
work. All the pupils were keenly alive to every ex- 
ercise. ‘The question was raised as to whether our 
American children could stand such a drain upon the 
nervous energy as would seem to be made by the 
work of this school. In my opinion the nervous 
strain was apparent rather than real. Interest was 
behind and through it all, and the pupils were sub- 
jected to no greater strain than when constantly em- 
ployed in play during vacation. The variety of ex- 
ercises and their character, the skilful interweaving 
of recreation and work made an ideal combination 
for the complete training of the child. 








THE USE OF 


ENGLISH.—(V.) 





BY PROFESSOR EDWARD 


WAYS AND MEANS OF REMEDYING ERRORS AND 
IMPERFECTIONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH 
WHICH MAY OR MUST OPERATE OUTSIDE THE 
SCHOOL. 

What is good English? What are the commoner 
violations of good English? What are the causes of 
such violations? ‘These questions have been the 
subjects of your discussions. 
swered by very competent authorities, and the an- 
swers have been discussed in such a way as to bring 
out much of importance. You have asked me now 
to answer the question, low may such errors be 
remedied? It is obvious that in attempting to an- 
swer this question before hearing the discussion* of 
the three previous questions, I run the risk of ne- 
glecting much of value that will come before you. * I 
am sorry that I do not write this paper in the light 
of the discussions which I hope to hear before read- 
ing it. I must remind you that I do not do so, that 
in my answer to this question I am striving alone 
with matters which you have yourselves already con- 
sidered under very favorable circumstances. I must 
assume at the beginning that there is such a thing 
as Good English, and that however well it. be under- 
stood in the recitation room, or intellectually, let us 
say, there is a tendency to neglect it outside the 
school, and to use English in everyday speaking and 
writing in an erroneous and imperfect way. I must 
assume, also, that these errors and imperfections 
may be ascribed to definite causes. In a general way 
nobody would deny any of these assumptions; but in 
particular details, it is probable that I shall not have 
the accurate view which we expect of those who have 
given their particular attention to the matter. You 
will then pardon me, I am sure, if I do not avail my- 
self in discussing this question of all that will be 
put before you at your meeting. 

The fact that has led to any such question as 
mine is this: Here is a boy or girl who speaks and 
writes properly enough in the English recitation at 
school, but who, the moment school is left behind, is 
likely enough to speak and write with a very great 
disregard of correctness. What to be done? 
Something, surely. It is by no means enough that 
a pupil shall write correct exercises or essays, shall 
read and speak correctly and properly in school 
hours. The real thing is the way he speaks and 
writes outside. If outside the school walls he speaks 
wrongly, incorrectly, and continues in such habits 
through life, why then our school work is merely a 
sort of veneer, or more exactly, a sort of robe or gar- 
ment, which is laid aside the moment it becomes de- 
sirable to move freely and easily. That is no educa- 
tional aim. What we want is that our lessons shall 


Is 


They have been an-, 
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make for themselves such a place in life and char- 
acter that they may become influential not only out- 
side of school for the time, but in years to come when 
school is left far behind. What we want in English 
is not merely that we should have excellent recita- 
tions and essays, not merely that we should have in- 
teresting and creditable prize contests and graduation 
exercises, but that from our teaching should come 
sound habits of correct expression, that the language 
of those who go through our schools should be differ- 
ent from the language of those who do not go 
through them; that it should be purer, stronger, bet- 
ter English, that they should speak and write with 
a due regard for the propriecties of our mother 
tongue and a good mastery of its possibilities. In 
fact, although our question for the moment seems a 
very special and particular one, a little thought will 
show that it is really as broad as that of the teaching 
of English in general. 

If now we turn with our question to the specialist 
in language, to see what is the opinion of science in 
the matter, we shall get views with which you are 
already familiar. The students of linguistics will 
tell us that the question is one of a comparison of 
given forces. Language, they will tell us, outside 
the schools, is learned and maintained chiefly by imi- 
tation, by habitual and generally unconscious imita- 
tion. If, therefore, the spoken language of any given 
individual is to be turned in this way or that, it 
must on the whole be because the language heard by 
that individual is of sufficient influence to turn his 
own language in this way or that. Such influence 
may be of immense power. A child of six or seven, 
put among those that speak a foreign language will 
shortly begin to speak it himself, often will forget 
his own language. So when we go to France or Ger- 
many to learn French or German, we take pains to 
go where we shall hear the best English or German, 
for what we hear that we speak. That will be the 
general rule, and with the pupil at school, the case 
will not be very different. In his case we have not 
only imitation, but a certain amount of conscious 
effort in the way of teaching and learning. But this 
amount of conscious effort will always be propor- 
tionally small, it occupies but a small part even of 
school life, and a much smaller part of life in gen- 
eral. Its influence will not be negligible, but ex- 
perience shows that the effect of conscious teaching 
upon unconscious speaking is not as great as one 
would think it should be. The question is not 
vitally changed. If our children hear good English 
in one place, say the school, and bad English in an- 
other, say elsewhere, they will tend to speak well or 
ill, according as the amount heard in school or out 
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is greater. Thus the true remedy will be to increase 
to the utmost the amount of good English. Let the 
whole influence of the school be thrown in the right 
direction, let good English be a necessity not merely 
in one class but in all, not merely when English is 
studied, but always. Criticise all‘ recitations with 
this view, with a view to the correctness of the Eng- 
lish, as well as the ktiowledge of the subject, in fact, 
let every school hour put its influence on the right 
side, for even then, the philologist would probably 
tell us, the amount of good English will be less than 
' the amount of bad, as the school hours are less than 
the other hours. Get what you can of the other 
hours, too, it may be added; encourage good reading 
at home, and the hearing of all who speak rightly 
and well, and even then, the influence of all the good 
English spoken will hardly be sufficient to form 
habits that will stay by the pupil when he leaves 
school and hears about him only the careless lan- 
guage of the street, and the shop, and often, we 
should have to say, of the home itself. Such would, 
I believe, be the answer of the philologist, who 
would add, probably, that the matter was not one of 
much consequence, for that whatever our school 
training, we are all pretty sure on the whole to speak 
the language of those about us, so that if we live 
among those who habitually speak correctly we shall 
‘do so, too, while if we live constantly among those 
who speak incorrectly, it will be almost impossible 
for us not to fall into t'w habit of speaking incor- 
rectly ourselves. Our language is a part of our 
manners. If we live with people who conduct them- 
selves with gentle ease and amenity our manners will 
improve; so if we associate with people who talk well 
and correctly, we shall do the like. And vice versa. 
It is a matter of national development. Year by 
vear the leaven of education will get more and more 
into the people, until, in time, the problem will van- 
ish of itself. A nation will always tend to get a 
language suited to its needs. 
Such, I think, is the position of the student who 
regards language as one of the natural phenomena 
of social intercourse. I had a curious instance which 
would confirm such a view in the course of the years 
] spent in the State University of Iowa. It hap- 
pened that out of a thousand students or so who, 
in three years, were in my classes, the one who wrote 
the most correct and beautiful English was a Swede, 
but recently come to the United States, and unable 
to speak English so as to be easily understood. He 
not only never made mistakes in his writing, but he 
was master of many little elegancies of diction of 
which the American-born students rarely availed 
themselves. His work had character, for he was a 
man of considerable intellectual power, but the note- 
worthy thing was that it was so correct. The reason 
was not far to seek. He used good English because 
he had studied good English hard and diligently. 
He did not use bad English, because he had rarely 


seen or heard any. Incorrect Swedish I make no 
doubt he had heard, but not incorrect English. At 
the time I knew him, he was but just come to this 
country. Now that he has been in the country for 


ten years, has heard Americans talk their own lan- 
guage for ten years, has read American newspapers 
for ten years, I suppose that many a bit of false 
usage has slipped into the style that used to be so 
astonishing to me. 

If we hold this view, then, we shall try to extend 
the general influence of English in the school, and 
try also to increase those outside agencies which are 
a part of the linguistic surrounding of each one of 
We shall want his books 


to be of the best, and we shall want him to read as 


our pupils as of ourselves. 


much as he can without becoming a prig. We shall 


want the newspapers he reads to be as strong and 
correct as possible. We shall want him to avail him- 
self of the best possibilities of the pulpit, of the 
theatre, of the platform, and of the stump. In some 
of these respects we do not stand where it would be 
well to stand. Our lecture platform is, | under- 
stand, not what it was half a century ago. It was 
a good thing for a oy 's language to hear Ralph 
Waldo | nm or George Wilkiam Curtis; much 
hearing o ich men must have been a great influ- 
ence. We do not have it now. Nor is our theatre 


what the theatre is in some other countries. In 


Germany the dialeet of the public stage is regarded 
as a high standard of pronunciation. We cannot 
say that or anything of the sort. 

This answer which I have supposed the philologist 
to give to our question will probably be felt by many 


teachers to be not fully adequate. It will be thought - 


that such a view does not recognize sufficiently the 
effects of the conscious schoo] exercise, and perhaps 
also the possibilities of some conscious influences 
outside of the school. We cannot, for instance, give 
equal weight to the Hour spent in a school lesson, 
and the hour spent in chatter among playmates. 
The view is correct. Not only is the school hour 
worth more in itself, but its immediate lasting effect 
is often of considerable duration. Thus a piece of 
poetry committed to memory in the school often re- 
mains in mind very many years, and will have an 
effect far greater than a few hasty words, half heard 
and soon forgotten. Many school exercises have 
such lasting immediate effects. And many school 
exercises have an effect of a somewhat different kind. 
Thus a debate will not only exercise the mind of a 
student at the time, but it will be recollected after- 
ward, with something of the original effect. The 
weight of conscious school eifort will outweigh a far- 
greater amount, calculated in actual time, of mere 
conversational daily influence outside the school. 

Still, the general testimony seems to be that the 
influence of the school is not, as it stands, sufficient; 
that it does not quite overcome the pressure in the 
other direction. We want to find means of giving it 
yet greater force. 

If then, looking for a fuller solution, we extend 
our view for a moment, if we say, What is done in 
other branches of education to accomplish the end 
we have in view? we shall perceive one of the import- 
ant elements of the matter hitherto overlooked. 
Suppose we take the study of arithmetic. How does 
the teacher of arithmetic see to it that the pupil does 


‘not keep his correct solutions for the classroom, and 


use outside an easier, looser, more slip-shod, more 
erroneous method of procedure? We are struck by 
the fact that the pupil who ean write and speak cor- 
rectly in school is very apt to write and speak incor- 
regtly out of school, among playimates or in his 
family. How dces the teacher of arithmetic deal 
with the same question, and bring it about that the 
sound and correct processes of the classroom shall in- 
fluence and supersede the loose and faulty processes 
which would result in erroneous calculations and 
false reckonings? The answer would, of course, be 
that the teacher of arithmetic does not have our 
trouble to any great degree. If a boy once really 
learns that 2+2—4 he never has any temptation 
to call the total 3 or 5. If he once knows how to 
do the thing right, he does it right out of school as 
well as in school. In fact, there is really no tempta- 
tion to do it wrong out of school, and if ‘the does by 
chance or forgetfulness do his arithmetic wrong out 
of school in the practical affairs of life, if he gives 
false change, calculates weights and measures incor- 
rectly, or anything of that sort, why he is quickly 
come up with by people who are interested in the 
matter, and is made to adopt a conclusion which is 
found to be the same as that of the schoolroom. He 
finds that in arithmetic the teacher knows the law 
of the outside world, and as soon as he realizes the 
importance of knowing that law himself, he finds his 
teacher and his arithmetic not a nuisance, but one 
of the great necessities of life. In any engineering 
school mathematies are the great rock that cannot 
he moved. ‘The students may not like it, but they 
cannot avoid it and they rarely try. They work 
hard at it, and as far as may be, incorporate their 
work in the fibre of their being, for they know that 
otherwise they will be unable to do many things ab- 
solutely necessary in their profession. A _ night 
school was started lately in Schenectady, a city which 
is the seat of a great locomotive plant and a great 
electric plant. The study chiefly taken was mathe- 
matics, and of course those who studied mathematics 
in that night school did so with the purpose of 
earrying their teaching right into their daily life. 
No errors and imperfections in arithmetie in that 


es 4 ‘ 
school, if they could help it. 


(Continued on page 381.] 


TALKING THE LESSON OVER. 


BY A. E, W. 

It was in the Forestville school, Chicago. It was 
a strange-looking sight. The children were all talk- 
ing in groups. Every six children formed a group. 
They turned in their seats so that they faced’ each 
other, and the four outside ones turned slightly in- 
ward so that they could look in one another’s faces, 
and while talking low could hear one another. 

‘They were reciting in this way. 

It was a lesson in history. 

It was a conversational exercise. 

Each child was taking some part in it. 

They were telling what they had learned about the 
subject beyond what was in the book. 

They were asking one another’s opinion of certain 
men and measures. 

No group disturbed any other group. 

The teacher was walking about the room and 
listening to the discussions. A few minutes before 
the time was up she had them face front and some 
one in each group told what was most interesting to 
them. 








THE ROSE. 


BY LIZZ(E M.HADLEY. 


AN OUTLINE STUDY. 


“What is this that hath made the rose, 
Gray roots and an earth clod? 
Rather, the sunshine, rain, and dew, 


And—the breath of God.” 
—M. 8S. Bridges. 


Where found? (A native of both continents, and 
found in nearly all climates, being only limited 
southward by India, Abyssinia, and Mexico, while 
northward, rose cinnamomea extends as far as Point 
Barrow in Alaska (71° 27’), and rose blanda is 
found in the latitude of Hudson bay.) 

What of the name? (Among the Greeks it is 
rodon; the Russians, Spanish and Portuguese, rosa; 
English, French, and Danish, rose; Poles, roza; 
Dutch, roos, and Swedes, ros.) 

Does the flower grow upon shrubs or trees? 

Name the different parts of the plant. (Roots, 
stems, thorns, leaves, blossoms, fruit.) 

What kind of roots? (Fibrous.) 

What kind of stem? (Erect, round, ‘woody, 
branching, often growing (in the climbing varieties) 
to a considerable height, when trained against a wall 
or trellis.) 

How is the stem protected? (By thorns.) 

What kind of leaves? (Net-veined, pinnate, with 
from three to nine leaflets, with stipules at the base 
of the stem.) 

General appearance of the flower? 

Name the different parts. (Calyx, corolla, sta- 
mens, and pistil.) 

What do you call the cup that holds the corolla? 
(The calyx.) 

What is the color of the calyx? (Green.) 

How many sepals has it? (Five.) 

Use of the sepals? (Protect the delicate organs 
of the flower when in bud.) 

Color of the corolla? (Varies from dark red, 
white, and yellow, to all intermediate shades and 
tints of these colors.) 

How many petals in the corolla? (In its wild 
state, five is the original number, but under cultiva- 
tion the number varies from five to one hundred, the 
petals being multiplied at the expense of the 
stamens.) 

What rose has but five petals? *(Wild rose and 
sweet briar.) 

Where are the stamens? 

The pistil? 

What is the name of the fruit? (Hip, or hep.) 

What is its color? (Red.) 

Use of the rose? The most important use is in 
the manufacture of attar or oil of roses from the 
petals. The petals are also used in making rose- 
water, (water tinctured with the oil of roses by dis- 
stillation) and rose vinegar, an infusion made by 
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steeping them in vinegar. This is useful as a 
remedy for headache, and to dispel unpleasant odors. 

The Rose in Legendary Lore.—See Rev. T. F. 
Dyer’s “English Folk-Lore”’; De Gubernatis’ “The 
Mythology of Plants,” and Sir John Maundeville’s 
“Voyages and Travels.” 

The Rose in floral ceremonies of: the Ancients. 
The Rosiere of Salency. Rose Festival at Trevisco, 
Italy, (Middle Ages). Rose Pelting in Persia. 
Proverbs, superstitions, etc., concerning the rose. 
The Rose in History. Use among the Romans. 
War of the Roses. 

Teach “Legend of the Moss Rose,” author un- 
known). Song (From St. Nicholas Songs) “Good 
Morrow Little Rose-bush.” 

Make a silhouette of roses, leaves, and petals, with 
brush and ink. . 

Draw, or cut, and paste a border with rose leaves 
or petals for the unit. 








THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY J. HIRST HOLLOWELL, ENGLAND. 


The United States presents an almost unlimited field 
for social, industrial, and political experiment. And the 
field is interesting to every Briton, not only by reason of 
its vast extent, but because it is occupied by a popula- 
tion of 76,000,000, who speak the English tongue, and the 
larger and more influential part of whom are of British 
origin, 

The United States covers an area of 3,501,000 square 
miles, Its greatest length from east to west is about 
2,700 miles, while its greatest width, from the north of 
Maine to the most southern point of Florida, is about 
1,600 miles. 

The problems of communication, trade, industry, agri- 
culture, food supply, labor, climate, health, public order, 
local, state, and federal government, not to speak of 
foreign immigration and religion, are probably such as 
have never pressed with like weight upon any civilized 
government before. 

There is an American Germany, Italy, Ireland, Poland, 
Russia, Sweden, and even China, in the United States, in 
addition to the widespread African race. The census of 
1891 revealed the-extraordinary facts that in Chicago 
alone there was a population of:— 


Scoteh. isco siask dé daeoes ¢ , piebied sy ieeekinks 12,000 
Italian sock 6 ceo bide bear hehe bs obs Ska ‘tee 18,000 
CanqGeeet es Si SSC bre es cae teceas ctbyewhes 25,000 
NeSTOGE  cdwrcsckee ue UD SG bie case be 6 6a aa 25,000 
Ruste. Sis kaise pk ue sb ots Gi ee 05 0ds 62% 38,000 
Bngtiak 5... ic sinres edie << Weve ve ad chaapaeed 44,000 
POEM ois FSF ea eee EEE RT ec eckocevetn 96,000 
Swe. 6a bei Ae dae hai es 004-0 6 ek kee 111,000 
Trigh, (4x05 CRRA Fadil evs be bl cb eeadeen 248,000 
AMGUIGEME Sia vn in b¥ 0.600. 60 2 0606 eebiet 488,000 
Germeeet: << lic icesw ied dies 48% «68 babe eRe 490,000 


German children are not educated through the medium 
of the German Janguage, Swedish through Swedish, and 
so on. English is the common medium in all the 240,- 
000 schools, and apparently no sense or fact of grievance 
results from this arrangement. ? 

The presence of an enormous number of persons in the 
States who are of foreign birth or parentage must at all 
times make instruction in languages an important ele- 
ment of public education, The Census of 1880 disclosed 
the formidable facts that 13,011,641 persons in the United 
States had both parents foreign; while no fewer than 
6,679,948 persons had themselves been born abroad, In 
1880 the strength of the German element of the popula- 
tion was indicated by the census return that 4,883,842 
persons had a German father, and 4,557,629 had a Ger- 
man mother. At the same date no fewer than 4,529,523 
persons were returned as having an Irish father, and a 
slightly lower number an Irish mother, 

Add to this that the negro population, which in 1790, 
just before the War of Independence, numbered only 
757,208 persons, has now risen to about 11,000,000. The 
negroes are now twice as numerous as the entire popula- 
tion of the republic under the presidency of Washing- 
ton. A very considerable Italian and Scandinavian 
population has also to be allowed for, and in 1890 the 
Chinese population numbered 107,475. 

The language of the schools is everywhere English, 
and the eo-eduecation (widely extended, though not yet 
complete) of the various races in that tongue, in schools 
universally free, public, and accessible to all, is convert- 

ig many nations into one, Poets have dreamed of the 
union of the races of mankind in one commonwealth; 
hut while they have been dreaming of it, the great re- 
public is bringing it to pass. More millions have yet to 
come from across the seas, and the process of assimila- 
tion must take extended time. But the all-potent factor 
in the unification of the peoples in a new and proud na- 
‘lonality is the common school system, 


LESSON ON FOWLS. 
1. Name the fowls you know. 
2. What is the name of the young fowls of each 
kind ? 
. Which fowls are most common ? 
. Which lay eggs that are most used ? 
Which of the fowls you know is the largest ? 
Which smallest ? . 
Which are specially eaten in early summer ? 
Which at Thanksgiving time ? 
Which at Christmas time ? 
10. Name different kinds of hens. 
11. Whick. variety of hens that you know is 
largest ? 3 
-12. Which is smallest ? 
13. Which kind of hen is the handsomest ? 
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ALAMEDA STUDY PERIOD. 


The present contention in many cities is the pos- 
sibility and feasibility of an enforced study period 
in school. In Alameda, Cal., (Charles C. Hughes, 
superintendent), I have seen it in successful opera- 
tion. 

Each pupil has two full periods for study each 
day. The subject that*he is to study in that period 
is assigned and the teacher has the same time free 
from hearing a recitation. This applies to all of 
the leading branches in which the pupil has a study 
period nearly every day. 

This study period comes after and not before the 
recitation on the subject. In no case does a pupil 
turn from the study of a lesson to the recitation 
upon it. Of course, this whole scheme can only be 
earried out by eliminating one recitation period each 
week in each subject. This may seem objectionable 
at first, but the objection is more fancied than real, 
and the gain is much greater than the loss. 

In each room there is upon the board a schedule 
of the week’s work, and in the study period the sub- 
ject for that hour is in red crayon, so that one knows 
at a glance what the class is doing. 

Of course there are branches that require no study 


period. 








THE LOUISIANA PURCHASEH.—(V1.) 


NAPOLEON IN STRAITS. 

At the time that Spain ‘“retroceded” Louisiana to 
France, it was evidently the intention of Napoleon to 
occupy and develop the territory. He was then the 
First Consul of France, and was not without ambitions 
for colonial empire. It was this conviction regarding 
him that so greatly disquieted the American people and 
their government, and led President Jefferson to write 
so plainly, and even so threateningly, to the French 
Count de Nemours. 

The immediate occupation of Louisiana was ¢hecked 
by Napoleon’s troubles and reverses in Hayti. France 
had for a long period been dominant in the affairs of 
that island, and by the Treaty of Basle in 1795 she ac- 
quired the title to it. Toussaint |’Ouverture, the leader 
of the black race there, was at first a loyal assistant of 
the French officials. Under him the slaves were freed, 
and an attempt by Britain to capture the island was 
completely frustrated. 

But in 1801 Napoleon determined to curb the growing 
power of the natives, and re-establish slavery. He sent 
25,000 troops under Leclerc to effect the subjugation. 
The blacks under Toussaint retired to the mountains in- 
land, and for some time maintained a- desultory 
warfare. By an act of unmitigated treachery, 
Leclerc captured Toussaint, and sent him to 
France, where he died in prison, in 1803. The 
blacks were so infuriated at the loss of their leader 
that they waged a most barbarous war against the 


French, and finally compelled them to evacuate the. 


island. A British squadron happening along at the 
time took 8,000 of the French troops prisoners, Napo- 
leon had lost Hayti. But in his efforts to retain it he 
had been compelled to neglect the exploiting of Louisi- 
ana. 

Quite naturally, Napoleon was furious at the loss of 
Hayti, and specially at England, which had aided so 
effectively in wresting the beautiful tropical isle from 
his grasp. To humble England became now his thought 
by day, and dream by night, a thought and dream that 
was never afterwards absent from his mind. How sig- 
nally he failed in his ambition, Waterloo and St. Helena 


graphically emphasize! 


In 1803 Napoleon was sorely in need of money to in- 
augurate his war with Britain. Whatever benefits the 
Revolution had brought to France— and it certainly had 
brought some— it had most effectually depleted the na- 
tional treasury. The nobles of France, justly alarmed 
at the new order of things, transferred all their portable 
wealth to other countries of Europe. Robespierre had 
been compelled to issue his famous assignats, or fiat 
money; but notwithstanding his threat of the guillotine 
for anyone who discredited them, the issue proved a flat 
failure. 

And here was Napoleon, with schemes abundant in his 
mind, but with no ready cas» ‘o r.a‘z)} them. It was 
this situation of need that led h.m to think favorably of 
the sale of Louisiana to the Americans, Such a sale 
would furnish him the first funds for war;*so he said to 


his brother Joseph. But in addition, he had a suspicion. 


that he might lost Louisiana in the struggle with Brit- 
ain, as he had just lost Hayti. He knew only too well 
that Britain had once before beaten France on the North 
American continent, and might do so again. Saxon 
prowess might capture New Orleans, as years before, it 
had captured Louisbourg, 

It was this conjunction of affairs—his need of ready 
money, and his anxiety about the retention of Louisiana, 
that made him accessible to the approaches of the Amer- 
ican Republic, and finally to reconcile h'mself to the 
sale of the coveted territory. It was not love of Amer- 
ica so much as hatred of England that led him to alien- 
ate Louisiana. The interesting story of how and where 
he reached his determination to sell out for spot cash 
remains to be told. 








GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


ARRANGED BY ESTELLE J. FRENCH, 
Vanderlip, Frank A. 
The American Commercial Invasion of Europe. 
Scribner’s Magazine, January, 1902, pp. 3-22. 

The first paper of an interesting series on the indus- 
trial development of the United States, ‘with nineteen 
good pictures of American machinery at work in various 
parts of the world. 

The Russian minister’s opinion as to America’s posi- 
tion among other nations (3-6). The story of American 
industrial growth and commercial expansion (7-22). 
Stephenson, Walter T. 

.The Playground of the East. Munsey Magazine, De- 

cember, 1901, pp. 377-385. 

An account of places in Egypt which are visited by 
tourists, with fifteen good pictures. 

History (378-79). Egypt’s modern renaissance (380). 
Scenes in the eastern capital (381-83). Tombs. of 
Egypt’s kings (384). 

Cactus Hunting in the Sonoran Desert. 

Weekly, May 10, 1902, p, 590. 

A good description of the cacti found in this part of 
our country, with excellent illustrations. 

Where this des r‘ is. How the cacti were obtained. 
Different species. Danegcrs. 


Harper’s 


Waldron, Georg: B. 
Harnessing Wind, Water, and sun. 
zine, October, 1901, pp. 81-87. 

How science is harnessing Nature’s mightiest forces. 
Inventions and experimerts that go far toward answer- 
ing the question what we shall do when all the world’s 
supply of coal is burned. Well illustrated. 

Nature’s forces to be used when coal d s°ppears (81). 
How the Platte valley farmer harnesses the wind to his 
pumps to obtain water to irrigate the soil (82-83). Uses 
of the various waterfalls in this country (84). The 
tides and sun as sources of power. The sun motor at 
Pasadena (86-87) 

Great Canals of the World. The Journal of Geog- 

raphy, March, 1902, pp. 122-25. 

Names of canals, when begun and completed, what 
they connect, the amount of business done by each, and 
other interesting details. 

tiants Among Automobiles. Harper’s Weekly, May 

3, 1902, p. 571. 

A page of pictures showing how the principle of the 
automobile is applied to the agricultural machinery of 
our great western farms, and to other machines. 

Through the Grand Canon of the Gunnison. Harpér’s 

Weekly, May 3, 1902, p. 558. 

An account of a reconnoissance survey of the canon 
to determine the feasibility of a plan in which it is pro- 
posed that the United States government should build a 
great dam and tunnel to distribute the waters of the 
iunnison river of Colorado over aeres of fertile land, 


Munsey Maga- 





(Continyed on page 382.) 
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Caps and gowns at high-school graduations have 
been almost universal this year, and the effect is de- 
lightful. 

In no one respect has the high school given 
greater evidence of its purpose to keep abreast of 
the latest thought and of the demands of the times 
than in the whole-souled zeal for biological sciences. 


In Omaha the courts have ordered the city coun- 
cil to assess the franchises of corporations. In 
Nebraska the court has ordered the state board to 
do the same. All this is to the credit of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, who fought the battle for the 
whole country. 


The Maryland: legislature is more and more to be 
congratulated upon refusing to take a backward step 
regarding the Baltimore public school system, as it 
comes to light that the hidden forces that schemed 
the overthrow of reform were more venomous than 


had been supposed. 


The class in superintendency at the Marthas Vine- 
yard Summer Institute is proving to be very popu- 
lar, as, indeed, it was sure to be with such a corps of 
lecturers, headed by the name of William T. Harris. 
Superintendents will be there from New England, 
the Middle States, and west of the Mississippi. 


The Normal for 
which the last legislature provided, will open on 
September 9 with Henry G. Williams as dean. Dr. 


College of Ohio University, 


Alston Ellis, president of the university, is heartily 
interested in the new venture, and will give all the 
energy of the university to the success of the normal 


college. 


Two schoolmasters in one state have recently com- 
mitted suicide, presumably because they were not 
re-elected. If we could only know who are teach- 
ing school who would commit suicide if dismissed, 
it would them all at No 
man is qualified to lead children who has not the 


courage to meet defeat. 


be well to dismiss once. 


Charles F. King, principal Dearborn school, Bos- 
ton, read a paper on “Discipline” at a recent meet- 
ing of the principals of the city, which is the most 
exhaustive paper on this subject that has been pre- 
pared in many a day, if not, indeed, ‘the most 
masterly ever presented. The Boston Herald of 
May 12 published it entire. 

Rhode Island views with complacency her record 
for the past year. The school census and the truant 
officer have been put in the control of*the school 
board. The election and salary of ‘the superintend- 
ent of schools are also placed in the same hands. 
The union of school districts is progressing. ‘Towns 
may assume the tuition of their pupils in the high 
schools of other places. A new truant law goes into 
effect next September which not only is fairer to the 
child, but it gives the power to the truant officer to 
prosecute for persistent misbehavior in school al- 
though the pupil is not a truant. Finally the valua- 
tion of school property has greatly increased, and the 
school home begins to be respectable as compared 
with the real home. 


The meetings of the N. E. A. have been held as 
follows:— 

In Philadelphia, 1857 (organized), 1879; Cincin- 
nati, 1858 (first meeting after organization); two in 
Washington, 1859, 1898; two in Buffalo, 1860, 1896; 
two in Chicago, 1863, 1887; Ogdensburg, 1864; 
Harrisburg. 1865; Indianapolis, 1866; two in Nash- 
ville, 1868, 1889; Trenton, 1869; Cleveland, 1870; 
St. Louis, 1871; Boston, 1872; Elmira, 1873; two in 
Detroit, 1874, 1901; Minneapolis, 1875; Baltimore, 
1876; Louisville, 1877; Chautauqua, 1880; Atlanta, 
1881; four in Saratoga, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1892; 
Madison, 1884; Topeka, 1886; San Francisco, 1888; 
St. Paul, 1890; Toronto, 1891; Asbury Park, 1894; 
Denver, 1895; Milwaukee, 1897; Los Angeles, 1899; 
Charleston, 1900. - 

The annual meetings previous to 1884 were small 
in numbers, averaging about two hundred members; 
since 1884 the annual conventions have averaged 
more than 6,000 members; since 1895 (excepting the 
Charleston meeting) the average annual membership 
has been nearly 10,000. 








ANOTHER NOTABLE VICTORY. 


The Teachers’ Federation of Chicago petitioned 
some months ago for the use of the school halls for 
meetings for the discussion of public questions, and 
they were refused with a vigor that was startling. 
Now the petition is to go in again, and permission 
will be granted by a practically unanimous vote of 
Can you guess who has brought about 
It is interesting to see the 


the beard. 
this change of heart? 
majestic power of one person who is greater than 
the officials when it comes to wielding the power of 
public sentiment. 








HEADQUARTERS AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


Hotel, Minneapolis, state head- 


as fol- 


At the West 


quarters have been secured for the N. E. A. 


lows: Minnesota, Parlor lobby; Illinois, Parlors A 
and B; Chicago Teachers’ Federation, Parlor C; 


Indian Education Department, Parlor D; Indiana, 
Parlor 112; New York, Parlor 114 and Lobby; Iowa, 
Club Nebraska, Parlor 126; South Dakota, 
Parlor 128; Wisconsin, Parlor 130; Kansas, Parlors 
208-10; Massachusetts, Parlors 214-16; Michigan, 
Parlor 212; Ohio, Parlor 274; Missouri, Parlor 201; 
North Dakota, Parlor 202; Pennsylvania, Parlor 204; 
Kentucky, Parlor 206: Colorado, Parlor 272; Utah, 
Parlor 218; New Jersey, Parlor 220; Montana, 
Parlor 205; Florida, Parlor 203; Science Depart- 
ment, Parlor 213; State Normal School, Winona, 
Parlor 252; State Normal School, Moorhead, Parlor 


254. 


room: 








SHE PUT ON A PATCH. 


The following actually occurred in Massachusetts: 
A girl carried home from time to time samples of 
her sewing work in school, and she was specially 
proud of her patching. The gratified mother find- 
ing a worn place about the size of a dime on the 


elbow of her about-the-house dress asked the daugh- 
ter to put in a patch. 

The girl spent some time in getting together and 
properly arranging all the appliances that she would 
need, and then seated herself to think just how she 
proceeded at school. She remembered that they 
used a patch about three inches square, and so she 
cut out a square hole as nearly as she could on the 
elbow of the sleeve, and proceeded to cut a piece of 
cloth to fill it. Nothing went right. She had 
worked on a flat piece of cloth not more than six 
inches square in school. 

When the mother found the girl wrestling with 
the conditions, the dress was ruined, as no more 
material was available. “We don’t patch dresses, 
we patch cloth at school,” was the daughter’s grieved 
excuse. i 





STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPAS. 


Whoever has seen the modern stereoscopic photo- 
graph through a stereoscope realizes how tame and 
unsatisfactory are the best plain photographs and 
engravings. Children have been robbed of a rich 
inheritance from the idea that the stereoscope was 
for amusement, and from the fact that the world 
has been imposed upon by having ordinary photo- 
graphie productions mounted for its use. These 
worthless pictures, even in the stereoscope, no more 
compare with the stereoscopic photograph than a 
wax flower does with the fragrant bloom which 
Heaven has called forth from the living, thrilling 
plant. Even the best plain pictures to be bought 
are crude in comparison with the beautiful land- 
scape, reproduced paintings, or other stereoscopic 
photographs brought to life in this instrument. The 
time has come to make full use of these pictures and 
this instrument in the schools. It is now feasible to 
teach geography, science, and art by their use. It 
costs a mere trifle, and the results are incalculable. 

The stereopticon does not approach the stereo- 
scope for value in the schoolroom. A _ wide-awake 
teacher will have no difficulty in getting all the 
money necessary to equip an entire building with all 
the instruments and views needed. The danger is 
of being imposed upon. ‘The best cost a mere trifle; 
the others are worthless, dear at any price. 








THE RETIREMENT OF JOHN JASPER. 

John Jasper, associate superintendent of Greater 
New York, has been forcibly retired, to take effect 
September 1. There is behind it something en- 
tirely beyond our ability to understand. Of the 
charges and counter charges of bad faith on the part 
of the school board we have no wisdom which en- 
titles us to speak. f 

This only we do know, that Mr. Jasper at the age 
of sixty-five is one of the most conspicuous educa- 
tional men in the United States. For forty-five years 
he has been closely identified with the schools of 
New York. He has seen the school attendance in 
original New York (not greater New York) grow 
from 42,000 to 266,000, and the teaching foree from 
1,250 to 6,240. He has been an incorruptible factor 
in times of great corruption; he has devoted himself 
to the all their interests as few men 
have ever done in any city; he has seen greater 
material and professional changes than any other 
has ever seen in one city with which he had so much 


schools and 


to do. 

It would seem as though a city owed it to itself 
to reward such honor and faithfulness abundantly, 
rather than mete out humiliation. The probability 
is that this action will tend to make Mr. Jasper a 
saint in “Manhattan and the Bronx,” since the 
power that dethroned him seems to have come from 
outside the district that he has served for forty-five 


years. 





THE NEW YORK STATE MEETING. 
The July meeting of the State Association of New 
York at Saratoga will be the most important state 
meeting ever held in the United States, unless all 


signs fail, Superintendent H. P. Emerson of 
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Buffalo, president, and all his advisers have planned 
wonderfully well for this session. The program is 
one that means business, and is not spectacular in 
any sense. One feature of the meeting is a good 
sample. We refer to the one on “Commercial Edu- 
cation.” 

‘The committee on business questions of the Com- 
mercial Education Department of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association has prepared a series of 
questions on the education of children for business, 
which will be sent to hundreds of business men for 
answer. ‘The committee in chargé consists of Kd- 
ward W. Stitt, principal of Public School 89, chair- 
man, and the following-named men: C. C. Shayne, 
C. C, Shayne & Co.; Edward Lauterbach, Hoadly, 
Iauterbach, and Johnson; Myron T. Scudder, prin- 
cipal New Paltz Normal School; FE. M. Williams, 
Morris high school; Cornelius E. Franklin, district 
superintendent; Cornelius D. Fleming, principal 
Public School 1, Brooklyn; John T. Nicholson, Pub- 
lic School 10, Manhattan; John L. Tildsley, Morris 
high school; and Van Evrie Kilpatrick, Public 
School 165, Manhattan. 

This committee has prepared thirty questions and 
presented them to a large number of competent per- 
sons in all parts of the country, but mostly to resi- 
dents of New York state. Their report will be read 
at Saratoga. 

A representative committee has prepared the fol- 
lowing comprehensive schedule of subjects relative 
to commercial education to be discussed at the meet- 
ing in Saratoga:— 

“Tlistory of the Movement,” “Present Condition,” 
“Reasons and Motives,” “Economic View of Com- 
mercial Education,” “Educational Rights of the 
Business Community,” ‘“National’ Commercial Su- 
premacy,” “Commercial Curricula,’ “Pedagogy of 
Commercial Education,” “Equipment of Commercial 
Education,” and “Bibliography of Commercial Edu- 
cation.” 











THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





The terms of peace in South Africa are very far 
from the “unconditional surrender’ which the 
British insisted on, two years ago, when the Boers 
made their first overtures for peace after the fall of 
Pretoria. The burghers agree to lay down their 
arins, to surrender their munitions of war, and 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of King Edward. 
But, on the other hand, England promises them im- 
munity from any war indemnity; the withdrawal of 
the military administration and the substitution of 
representative government as early as possible; a 
free gift of $15,000,000 for restocking their farms, 
supplemented by loans on easy terms; the use of 
their own language in the schools and courts; the 
return to their homes of all prisoners without lia- 
bility to prosecution unless for violations of the rules 
of war; and the right to carry rifles for their pro- 
tection. The one point with reference to which the 
Boers did not get all that they. sought was amnesty 
for their kinsmen of the Cape Colony and Natal who 
took up arms to’ help them. These “rebels” are 
liable to trial for treason, and the rank and file of 
them will be permanently disfranchised; but Eng- 
land promises that the death penalty shall not be 
inflicted. 

* * tt 

The seven weeks’ debate on Philippine questions 
in the Senate ended June 3 in the passage of the 
pending Philippine government bill by a vote of 48 
to 30. The vote was a party one, except that Sena- 
tor McLaurin of South Carolina voted with the Re- 
publicans for the bill, and Senators Hoar, Mason, 
and Wellington, Republicans, voted with the Demo- 
crats against it. All amendments, except such as 
were approved by the committee, were voted down. 
The provisions of the bill are largely tentative and 
provisional, and it is scarcely worth while to analyze 
them, since the House has a bill of its own, and it 
is too early to predict whether the Senate or House 
bill will be finally enacted, or whether the complete 
measure will be an amalgam of the two, 

* * * 


The Philippine bill being out of the way, the 


Senate is now addressing itself to the isthmian canal 
question. It has before it the Nicaraguan canal 
bill, already passed by the House; the Panama 
proposition; and two compromise bills, offered re- 
spectively by Senator Spooner and by Senator Hoar, 
Which differ in details, but agree in vesting the re- 
sponsibility for the choice of route with the Presi- 
dent. It would be curious if Congress, .so often 
jealous for its prerogatives, should, in so important 
a matter as this, waive the exercise of its power and 
devolve upon the President action which it ought to 
be capable of taking for itself; but this is a possible, 
if not a probable, outcome of the matter. 
a * it 

Reciprocity with Cuba still hangs fire in the Sen- 
ate. Reports vary as to the strength of the “Re- 
publican insurgents” in that body. But they are 
apparently strong enough to prevent even the con- 
sideration of a larger concession than the twenty 
per cent. carried by the House bill. The most that 
is being attempted by the supporters of the admin- 
istration is to get through a bill giving this twenty 
per cent. concession on Cuban imports without con- 
ditions, for a period of five years, instead of for the 
short time fixed in the House bill. The immediate 
end in view is to secure in advance the support of 
enough senators to pass such a bill as this solely by 
Republican votes, and then to push it through with- 
out much delay. But the heat and the approach of 
the end of the session greatly increase the chances 
of obstruction. 

* * * 

The coal strike in the anthracite fields took on a 
more ugly aspect on the 2d of June in an order for 
a general strike of the engineers, firemen, and puimp- 
men employed in the collieries. These men number 
hetween five and six thousand, but they have an im- 
portance disproportionate to their numbers, because 
the work which they do is necessary to keep the 
mines from being flooded, at the cost of weeks of 
delay and millions of dollars. About four-fifths of 
ihe men concerned obeyed the order. The rest re- 
mained at work, and with their aid, and that of 
other employees and non-union men, the operators 
in most instances were able to keep their pumps run- 
ning. But there are disquieting symptoms of 
violence, and large numbers of special coal and iron 
police have been enrolled to protect the men who 
are at work. ’ 

* ™ oa 

Owing to the withdrawal of American soldiers 
from Cuba, and to the improved conditions in the 
Philippines, it has been found possible to make a 
considerable reduction in the strength of the army. 
In May of last year, acting under the provisions of 
the Army reorganization law, President McKinley 
fixed the maximum limit at 77,287. President 
Roosevelt has now issued an order fixing the limit 
at 66,497, a reduction of more than 10,000, involv- 
ing an annual saving of about $10,000,000. The 
force in the Philippines has been considerably re- 
duced by the return of regiments which had served 
out their terms of enlistment, and at present only 
about 25,000 men are employed in maintaining order 
in the entire archipelago. This is a very modest 
force for such a task. 

* * * 

The Chicago meat-packers, besides being called 
upon to justify their business methods by the suits 
brought against them by the United States govern- 
ment, have been obliged, the past week, to cope with 
a strike of more than ordinary bitterness among 
their teamsters and some others of their employees. 
lor days they were unable to deliver meats to their 
down-town agents and dealers, except in caravans 
escorted by a large police force, fighting its way with 
difficulty through angry mobs. Rioting of danger- 
ous proportions was provoked by this struggle, and 
it is likely that the militia would have been called 
to the re-enforcement of the worn-out police if the 
questions at issue between the packers and their men 
had not been adjusted. The quiet city of Provi- 
dence, also, has been disturbed by unwonted scenes 
of street rioting, occasioned by a strike among the 
motormen and conductors of the Traction Company, 
which operates most of the electric lines in Rhode 


Island. 
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Why is the matter different with Knglish? 

The difference with English is this: With arith- 
metic the teacher can say, You must follow these 
rules; everybody else does, and if you do not you 
will merely run counter to the world; you ean never 
succeed in business with a false arithmetic. 

With English no such statement can be made. If 
you say to a pupil, You must not say thus and thus; 
nobody else does, and if you do you will simply 
make yourself ridiculous, why, the chances are that 
your pupil will meet the expression in question the 
next day in the newspaper, or hear it from some 
older comrade or from his father. It is, I think, 
a fact that. students in college who use poor English 
themselves have rather a contempt for the precisian 
who attempts to correct them, and think that he 
does not know much of real life. In engineering 
schools it is usually rather hard to get the students 
to interest themselves in their English work. It is 
not a technical study, they say; it really does not 
matter whether we speak with perfect correctness 
or not, and as for writing we shall have stenog- 
raphers to do up our specifications. In my experi- 
ence once a sad incident oceurred. We had always 
told the engineers how very necessary it was to use 
good English, even in their professional work. The 
man who spelt poorly and used bad grammar did not 
get on as well, we said, as the man who spelt cor- 
rectly and used good grammar. I always thought 
they were sceptical, and one day there came along : 
gentleman to lecture before the college who was an 
authority on suspension bridges, an eminently suc- 
cessful engineer. His language was most painful— 
not. what it should have been for-the sake of our 
theory. The fellows saw at once that it was not 
such an important matter, after all, if they forgot 
even their spelling and grammar; they might still be 
authorities on suspension bridges and on other mat- 
ters probably. 

I did not need so much illustration, perhaps, to 
bring strongly to mind that one reason that stu- 
dents keep on using bad English out of school is 
that, so far as they can see, it is quite indifferent as 
concerns their success in the world, whether they use 
the best Knglish or not. Everybody knows success- 
ful men whose language is not beyond criticism. 
lor certain professions good English is necessary, 
but in the world at large the man who speaks care- 
lessly, with an error here or there, is not at all lonely, 
not so lonely as the man who is precise and correct 
in his usage. We tell the pupil that, the best people 
speak and write so and so, but the best people he 
knows may speak and write very differently. So will 
he then, thinking in his heart that Lowell and Cur- 
tis were rather an old-fashioned sort of people, and 
that there is really no harm in a good “up-to-date” 
expression fresh from the current mints. 

In some respects the pupil is not far wrong. 
Teachers of English go too far, like any other set of 
people; they insist often on what are matters of 
minor importance.. 1 am myself rather a_ black 
sheep among my colleagues because [ do not con- 
sider faults in diction as harshly as they do. Bad 
grammar-—“Do it like he does,” ete.— I disapprove 
of, but simple grammatical errors of that sort are 
not so common as errors of grammatical structure 
or errors of rhetoric. And as to the thousand and 
one questions of diction, I must confess I do not 
think many of them very important. I have my 
prejudices, of course; I do not like the past partici- 
ples “gotten” and “proven”; but many people whom 
I know to be well educated use them without serious 
effects. I do not like the expression “along these 
lines,” but many men whom [ otherwise respect do 
not seem to mind it. And even these expressions I 
do not really imagine to be very important. 

Much reading of college essays makes one rather 
indifferent to questions of diction. The fact is that 
the fellows who write loosely often have more to say 
than the precisians and the purists. 

There is a question. Would you not rather have a 
good idea in poor language than’ no idea at all in cor- 
rect language? Perhaps just those two things can- 
not be found, but, on the whole, is not the thought 
the main thing? Are not the errors and imperfec- 
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tions rather small game, if we really have good 
ideas? Who is there who does not know some old 
Yankee or some old Irishman who talks in a strong 
dialect or brogue, and yet has more ideas than half 
the people who know the difference between good 
English and bad? 

The thought is the thing. 

You will, I hope, assent to this view, and say that 
you would like sound thought and correct expres- 
sion too. 

I believe that the sound thought will give the 
correct expression and, further, that it is the only 
thing that will give a truly correct expression, an ex- 
pression of which the correctness is something more 
than a thin veneer. 

I think the reason our English teaching often fails 
in giving a permanent effect is, in part, because it is 
not founded solidly upon the conception that lan- 
guage is the expression of thought, and except as 
expression of thought is of no value or less than 
none, that unless it be expression of thought (in a 
large sense), it is mere sound wave or color wave. 

If our teaching can get the two things so clinched 
that they never separate, we shall gain four helps, 
which will go far to solve our problem. We shall 
gain an influence which is always at hand, which the 
pupil likes, which he can understand and con- 
sciously avail himself of, and we shall put him into 
connection with the actual power which rules the 
world. 

Only a word or two on each point. 

1. If our expression is the true garment of our 
thought, it will always be just what it should be, 
and if we get into the habit of thinking clearly, we 
get into a habit which comes into play all the time. 

2. The training of thought is, I believe, a mat- 
ter which interests students far more than the train- 
ing of mere expression. I am a teacher of logic as 
well as of rhetoric, and my experience is that it is 
the logic that stirs up the fellows and the logical as- 
pects of rhetoric, and that is what we want; we want 
our school exercises to follow the student persist- 
ently out of school,—a thing which it will do far 
more easily when he likes to have it than -when he 
does not. 

3. The connection of thought and language once 
understood in a general way is simple and not very 
difficult of application. 

But. here I must go into a little more detail. It 
may not be clear just what I mean by founding our 
English studies on the basis of thought rather than 
expression. You surely will not expect me, so near 
the end of a short paper, to outline any system.* I 
shall not pretend to do more than offer one or two 
suggestions. : 

First, I must say that I do not see that our pres- 
ent English teaching has any such foundation. In 
an empirical way we may point to one thing or 
another; for instance, the basis of much of our rhe- 
torical teaching is good usage. But just what good 
usage is in a given case at a given time no one on 
earth knows, although every English teacher knows 
that it is not founded in any way one can under- 
stand upon good thought. Yet it is in many cases 
our only canon of correctness. Then, if we look 
further at the question, consider it a little more 
theoretically, we must find some answer to the fol- 
lowing question: If expression be merely the garb of 
thought, why is it that there is no single set of un- 
derlying principles at the bottom of all the study of 
expression? Why are language lessons, grammar, 
reading, composition, rhetoric, literature, all inde- 
pendent studies without any systematic correlation 
and fundamental basis? Thought may be dealt 
with in a unified manner; why cannot we group all 
the different modes of studying the expression of 
thought according to some one principle or set of 
principles, recognizing the different modes or forms 
of expression as variable factors, but not funda- 
mental differences? 

Any plan of this sort, must, it is true, be founded 
upon the elementary principle of logic, which, how- 
ever, is not at all such a dreadful thing as is often 
thought. I fear that many of you will smile at the 


*The writer has done something in this direction in a paper or “ 
2 ar > yA 
Logical Basis for the Course in English,” read before the School- 
masters Association, of New York and vicinity, March, 1901, and 
published in the Proceedings for the year 1900-1901. He ventures to 
refer to it readers interested in details. 


idea, of introducing logic into our primary schools. 
It would, indeed, so regarded, be absurd. But we 
surely do not wish our teaching, even in the primary 
schools, to be illogical. Dismiss the word “logic” 
for a moment; can we not make our English teach- 
ing really logical? Surely you will say that it ought 
to be.. But then I must ask, Can you make it logi- 
eal if you are not familiar with logic? And how 
many of our teachers are? How many well-edu- 
cated men are? They are not illogical, oh, no; wo- 
men only (we hear) are that, but if a man knows 
nothing of the science of logic, how does he know 
whether he is logical or not? 

To tell the truth, the elements of logic are very 
simple matters. And it is on the rudiments of logic, 
on the doctrine of the term, that I should like to see 
founded a system of English teaching that would 
reach from the primary department to the graduate 
school of the university. I have tried my hand at 
such a system, but of course I cannot explain it here. 
Its aim was to make even the first language lesson 
cultivate the reason rather than the imagination, to 
make the study of grammar follow out lines which 
had already influenced the child’s ways of thinking, 
to make the composition writing develop more decid- 
edly powers of discrimination and appreciation which 
had been already cultivated, to show how the study 
of literature may be based on careful distinction and 
particularizing, and true knowing; and finally, since 
that is more specifically our object to-day, to show 
how even the question of diction in rhetoric may be 
made to depend upon the habit of accurate, precise, 
and specific thought. 

I wish someone else would try his hand at it, too. 
I am tired of the sea of conflicting prniciples and 
lack of principles which overflows what we call 
“English.” I wish we might regard Engish and 
teach it as a single study, founded on one set of 
principles, a study with many branches,.in which, 
however, the various modes of expression are but 
variable factors, and not things essentially different. 

We do not do so now. I think we ought, and if 
we did I feel that we should secure an immense en- 
gine, not only for the simplification of our English 
studies, but for giving them a permanent and effect- 
ively influential character through life. We should 
make English as a school study more reasonable, 
which means more practical; more comprehensible, 
which means mofe effective, and, I think, more de- 
lightful, which means more than all the rest. 

The experiment is at least worth a trial in a posi- 
tion where even experts confess themselves rather at 
a joss. 








To lead men or children, lastingly, we must be 
utterly frank and honest with them.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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which would thus become available for homes for thou- 
sands of people. , Illustrated. 

Other expeditions. Its difficulties, Uncompahgre val- 
ley. Result of the survey. 


Corbin, John. 
The Heart of England.  Scribner’s Magazine, March, 
1902, pp. 259-71. 

An illustrated presentation of London and its docks, 
and the people who help unload the cargoes brought 
from this port. . 

Craft on the river (260). On the docks (262). Bil- 
lingsgate fish market (265). Dutch eel boats, The 
stevedores (266). 


Vanderlip, Frank A. 
The American Commercial Invasion of Europe. 
Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1902, pp. 287-306. 

The third number of this topic on industrial develop- 
ment which is useful and interesting to pupils and 
teachers. The illustrations show many places where 
American machinery is used, as: Atbara bridge, Sudan; 
engine in Glasgow power house; vertical engine in Dub- 
lin; Russian battleship; linotype machine, Sheffield; 
newspaper presses, Manchester; a large crane, France;. 
shovel-bucket, Mariopol, Russia, 

Change in the trade movement between England and 
America (287). American contract work done in Eng- 
lish countries for less money and in less time than the 
English can do it (288). American tin-plate landed in 
Cardiff (290). The main reasons for the serious crisis 
in British industry (294-99). English conservatism 
(300). The high tariff of France and Russia (303). Ad- 
vantages in United States which lead to an industrial 
development of commanding importance (304). Strikes 
as a menace to American prosperity. Reasons for be- 
lieving that the United States must lead the world in the 
commercial struggle of this century (305-06). 








FOR CLASS IN CIVICS. 


1. The forms of government that have existed 
are absolute monarchy, limited monarchy, republic, 
democracy, aristocracy, oligarchy. 

2. Absolute governments are restricted by cus- 
lom, but cannot be called to account excep! by re- 
Lellion. 

“. A constitution is a law‘by which the state con- 
trols the government. 

4. The constitution is the fundamental law, and 
a!l others must accord with it. 

5. Some constitutions are written instruments; 
others are without definite form. 

6. The departments of a government should be 
able to check one another. 

7. The authority of government is limi‘ed by 
limiting the term of service of its members. 

8. ‘The whole body of people in the state is 
d'vided into voters and non-voters. 

9. The voice of the majority of those who vote 
is considered to express the will of the state-——Mar- 
tin’s New Civil Government. 











the next school year. 


5. Unusual prontinence given to oral work. 


arithmetic. 


the whole subject. 
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6. Book Six is arranged on the Topical Plan and will contain a Complete Topical Review of 
Each of the six books is bound in cloth and contains 160 pages. For intro- 
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COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC 


By GEORGE E. ATWOOD ; 


NEW ARITHMETIC arranged in six books, one for each of grades III-VIII. 
The first four books are now ready; Book Five will be ready in June, and 
Book Six in July, so that the completed series will be available for use during 


The following features of this Arithmetic are noteworthy ; — 

1. The subdivision of the complete text into six books, one for each grade, every book includ- 

ing 150 lessons, each a day’s work, and each lesson containing review as well as new work. 
2. The spiral advancement plan carefully wrought out in the first five books. 
3. An abundance of work to develop facility in the fundamental processes, combined with 

sufficient variety to secure the best possible development of intellectual power. 

Enough assigned exercises so that no supplementary work from other books will be needed. 
) Each left-hand page contains two lessons in 
written work, while the opposite pages are given to oral exercises. Aside from learning 
the fundamental processes, there is nothing more important than this drill in mental 
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| NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 








A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE | 


By WiturAM Vaucun Moopy and Rosert Morss Lovett, of the University of Chicago. 


| __An account of English letters covering especially the period from which requirements are taken for college entrance examinations. 
Besides giving secondary school students a correct understanding of the origin and meaning of English literature, the book is designed 
particularly to place before them in perspective the greater personalities and their significance. 
. hensive, complete, and practical than that in any other similar book, and will be of inestimable value to teacher and pupil. . 
The Sun says:—A remarkably good and practical text-book, The authors have stuck to their subject, the writers, and their work, and have 
carefully avoided the amateur “social history,” philosophy, philology, and other adjuncts with which such books are usually padded. They tell 
; about the authors of real importance, and they step with the men whose reputation was established a generation ago. The plan of the book is 
excellent, and the statements clear and expressed in good English. 


12mo. 431 pages. $1.25, net. j 


The bibliography is more compre- ; 





12mo. 60 cents, net. 


generously and appropriately illlustrated. 


By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 
60 cents, net. 


both old and young. 


( ' Don Quixote de la Mancha 
Edited from the translations of Duffield and Shelton. 
{ E. Burt and Lucy LEFFINGWELL CABLE. 


) An admirably handled version, suitable for young readers, 
of the career of Cervantes’ immortal Knight. 


A Child’s Garden of Verse 
With illustrations. 


__ No comment is needed beyond stating that this edition con- 
tains all the poems of the original edition and many of the illus- 
trations by Charles Robinson which have proved so attractive to 


SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING 


Four New Volumes 


By MAry 


Illustrated. 60 cents, net. 


The volume is 


12mo. 


the author. 





Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 


By Howarp PYLg, with illustrations by: the author. | 


A school edition of this exceedingly popular book which, } 
while not containing all the adventures recorded in the original, 
nevertheless has all those which appeal most strongly to boys 
and girls from nine to twelve years of age. { 


Krag and Johnny Bear 

Being the Personal Histories of Krag, Randy, Johnny Bear and 
Chink. By Ernest THompson SETON. 
12mo. 


12mo. 


With pictures by 
60 cents, net. 








New York 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Chicago 
































OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. INCLUDING NEW MA- 
TERIALS FROM THE BRITISH OFFICIAL REC- 
ORDS. By John Holland Rose. Two volumes, Vol. 
I. 472 pp. Vol, II. 547 pp. Illustrated. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

The interest in Napoleon the First does not slacken 
with the multiplication of “Lives,” it is intensified 
rather. It matters little how much has been written, 
each new work is made all the more indispensable since, 
as in the case of Mr. Rose’s book, much entirely new 
and important material is presented. 

It is unaccountable that practically none of the great 
biographers have availed themselves of the sources in 
the foreign archives, as Mr. Rose has done of the Brit- 
ish records. 

Nothing in the French archives has the same choice 
historical flavor as is given by the British reports. In 
deed, it looks as though the British civil and military 
officials knew more of the affairs of the French court 
and war department than did the French officers them- 
selves. 

It is reported that one of the Vanderbilts said in a 
meeting of the directors of his great railway system, ‘I 
wish some one would tell us how to prevent Gould’s 
knowing more of the affairs of our road than I know 
myself.” | : 

“That is easy,” was the response, “put him on your 
board of directors and he would know no more about 
our affairs than we know.” 

Mr. Rose’s revelation of what the British officials 
knew of Napoleon’s own affairs makes decidedly racy 
reading. It is not putting the case too strongly to say 
that even Napoleon’s letters are no more delightful read- 
ing than many of the British official records, 

It is needless to say that Mr. Rose has availed himself 
of all the best contributions of all other biographers, so 
that if one has not read the others he gets a good view 


of all in this great work. 


OUR LITERARY DELUGE AND SOME OF ITS 
DEEPER WATERS. By Francis Whiting Halsey. 
New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 255 pp. Price, 
1.25. 

Me Halsey has done wisely in reprinting in substan- 
tial form a number of occasional contributions to New 
York bookish periodicals, upon topics of more or less 
permanent interest to those who make books their busi- 
ness or their recreation. , i m 

Written as reviews, editorials, or “leading articles 
for the weekly supplement, they have been revised and 
arranged so that they now present a more or less con- 
nected account of some of the more characteristic fea- 
tures of book-making and book-buying at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, Mr. Halsey evidently under- 





stands the current book mart, at any rate from the New 
York point of view, and his essays, scrappy and pleasant 
to read, will have a lasting value‘as an index to the way 
in which the self-consciousness of the bookmen of this 
generation finds expression. 

To one class of readers, of would-be bookish folk, Mr. 
Halsey’s volume may be recommended with especial 
earnestness,—to those who still worship at the East 
Auroran shrine. The popular hold of that institution, in 
its beginnings quite worthy and deserving of praise, has 
been due almost wholly to an inevitable ignorance upon 
the part of those to whom it appealed that there were 
any other books as good as those manufactured under 
Mr. Hubbard’s direction. Mr. Halsey, being interested 
in real literature and real book-making, very naturally 
never once mentions the name of Roycroft. This in 
itself may suggest a bit of truth to some. Much more 
valuable will be his entertaining accounts of the books 
that really amqunt.to something, the why and the 
wherefore of their standing with those who know books. 


CLASSIC MYTHS. By Catherine Judd. With Deco- 
rations and [Illustrations from Classic Sources by 


Angus MacDonall. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
McNally, & Co. Cloth, 208 pp. For introduction, 35 
cents. 


Miss Judd’s little book includes myth stories from the 
Greek, Roman, German, Norse, Egyptian, Finnish, and 
Russian literatures, so simply told that they can be read 
by children of the third or fourth grade. The book is 
profusely illustrated from classic sources. 

A COURSE IN INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. A Guide 
to the Dissection and Comparative Study of Inverte- 
brate Animals. By Henry S, Pratt, Professor of Bi- 
ology in Haverford College, and Instructor at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 222 pp. Mailing 
price, - $1.35. 

This manual, for colleges and normal schools, con- 
tains specific directions for the dissection of thirty-four 
invertebrate animals. This work is designed for the 
most careful and painstaking study by classes that seek 
ihe knowledge not for information merely, but for 
power, also, for skill in dissection, with a view to the 
utmost familiarity with the anatomy of animals. The 
directions are very full, and have been arranged with 
great care to enable the student, in most cases, to work 
out a dissection with a single animal. The object of the 
course is to teach comparative anatomy, and this end is 
kept constantly in view. Each of the larger groups of 
invertebrates is presented as a whole, so that, by thus 
avoiding too much emphasis upon the detached types of 
the different.groups,—a common fault,—the student has 
his attention constantly directed to the structural fea- 


tures which characterize the entire group under consid- 
eration. In the appendix is given a classification of ani- 
mals based upon relationships, together with short defi- 
nitions of the groups mentioned, The position in the 
system of each form studied and its relationships with 
other animals may thus be kept in mind. 


NEIDLINGER’S EARTH, SKY, AND AIR IN SONG. 


By W. H. Neidlinger. With Pictures by 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Cloth, large 8vo. 160 pp. 


Book Two. 

Walter Bobbett. 

American Book Company. 

Price, 80 cents. 

This book, like the first volume, gives in simple word- 
ing attractive songs about natural objects, from the 
child’s point of view. The melodies are bright and 
rhythmical, and present no difficulties for children’s 
voices. The illustrations include half-tones in black and 
many colored prints. Mr. Bobbett’s pictures are quaint 
and humorous, and add much to the attractiveness of 
the book. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* The Late Returning.”” By Margery Williams. Price, $1.‘5.—— 
Tennyson’s * Princess,”” Edited by F. T. Baker. Price, 25 cents.—— 
‘** Past and Present.”’ By Thomas Carlyle. Price, 50 cents, ——‘ Old- 
By N. H. Banks. Price, $1.50,.—‘ The Virginian.” By 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
| Clive Holland. Price, $1 50.— ‘“* Amor 

rice, $1.50.——‘‘ The Red Anvil.”” By C. 
By C. L. Marsh, 


field.” 
Owen Wistar. 

**My Japanese Wife.” 
Victor.” By Orr Kenyon. 
R. Sherlock, Price, $1.50.—*‘ Not on the Chart.”’ 
Price, $1.59. New York: F.A. Stokes Company. 

“Training for Citizenship.” By J. W. Smith. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing ,.Company. 

** German Composition.” 
map Conversation Book.”’ By G. Kriiger and C. A. Smith. 
D.C. Heath & Co. 

** An Advanced Rational Speller..’ By Ida M Daly. Price, 25 cents, 
——‘' Essentials of Chemistry.” By J.C. Hessler and A. L. Smith. 
Price, $1.20. Boston: B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

“The Teaching of History and Civics in the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools.”” ByHenry E. Bourne. Price, $1.50. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

“In the Eagle’s Talon,” Little, 
Brown & Co, 

‘*A Latin Grammar for Schools.”’ By Andrew Fleming West. 
Price, 90 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


CATALOGS RECEIVED. 


By E. C. Wesselhoeft.——‘‘ Engli-h-Ger- 
Boston: 


By Sheppard Stevens. Boston: 


Peabody Normal College. ——Oshkosh, (Wis.) Normal.—lIthaca, N. 
Y., High School.— Westfield, (Mass.) Normal —-Foxcroft, (Me.) 
Academy.——Winthrop Normal College. —Cornell University.— 
Harvard Coliege.—Tufts College.——Colby College. —Dartmouth 
College. ——Bryn Mawr College. 


REPORTS RECEIVED, 





N. Y¥.——Holyoke, 








Bath, Me, — Massachusetts. Glens Falls, 
Mass.—Newark, N. J. — Wellesley, Mass ——Springfield, Mass. — 
New Bedford, Mass.——Great Barrington, Mass.— Joliet, Ii1.—— 
Clinton, Mass.——South Orange, N. J.— Pasadena, Cal,——Balti- 
more, Md..—Allegheny County, Pa.——Moline, 11l.——Waterbury, 
Ct ——Kevere. Mass Natick, Mass.— Quincy. Mass ——Bangor, 
Me. —Columbus, O.——Central Worcester District, Mass,— Ben- 
nington, Vt.—— Wakefield, Mass. Syracuse, N. Y.——Connecticut. 
— Jamestown, N. Y.—Adams, Mass.— Kansas City, Mo.—— West- 
field, Mass.——Medford, Mass,—— Waltham, Mass.—~-Taunton, Mass 
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H#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

June 19-21: Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation, Tybee, Cumberland Island. G. 
G. Bond, president, Athens. 

June 24: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Newburg-on-the-Hudson. 
June 24-26: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Hot Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. ; 
June 26-August6: The summer session of 

the University of California. 

June 28-July 3: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

June 30-July 1:. University Convocation 
of the State of New York, Albany. 

June 30-July 5: National Association of 
Elocutionists. Virgil A. Pinkney, Cin- 
cinnati, O., president. 

June 30-July 12: The National Summer 
School of Music, under the direction of 
Miss Ada Fleming, Frederick E, Chap- 
man of Boston, Mrs. Sweezy of 
Berkeley, and the Summer School of 
Drawing, under the direction of D. R. 
Augsburg, No, 2014 Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco. 

June 30-July 1: New York University 
convocation, Albany. 

June 30-August 8: Northern state normal 
school, Marquette, Mich. D. B. Waldo, 
principal. 

July 1: Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion, Lexington. W. W. White, Alex- 
andria, secretary. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 1-4: Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, O. A. L. Man- 
chester, Wellesley Hills, Mass, presi- 
dent. 

July 2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Saratoga Springs. R. A. 
Searing, Rochester, secretary. 

July 2-3: New York State Society for 
Child Study, Albany. Dr. S. H. Albro, 
secretary, Fredonia. 

July 3-4-5: Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charlottesville. 

July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 7-8-9: Conference of County and City 
Superintendents of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

July 9-August 6: Sharon Summer School 
of Nature Study (for teachers in the 
secondary schools), at Sharon, Mass., 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Director, G. W. Field, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

n. 
July 15-16: South Carolina Teachers’ 
association, Rock Hill. 
October 17: Essex county (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


State Superintendent of Schools W. W. 
Stetson has sent out the following circu- 
lar in relation to the summer schools: 
The summer schools for the present sea- 


son will open at Fort Kent, July 7th; 
Foxcroft, July 14th; Canton, July 21st; 
Saco, July 28th. Bach school will com- 
mence on Monday at 8.45 a. m,, and will 
continue in session five days. Arrange- 
ments have been made for thirty talks, 
lectures, addresses, or conferences of 
fifty minutes each. The instructors will 
be Will S. Monroe of the Westfield, Mass., 
Normal school; Charles H. Albert of the 
Blomsburg Normal school, Pa,, and 
Superintendent George W. Twitmyer of 
Wilmington, Del. Each instructor has 
attended and taught rural schools. All 
have superintended village and city 
schools. They are recognized experts in 
their special fields of work. The superin- 
tendent is able to offer the teachers of 
the state a corps of instructors second to 
none connected with any summer school 
in this country. The cost of attendance 
will not exceed, in most cases, the price 
of two weeks’ board. No charge is made 
for tuition. The expenses are limited to 
traveling fees and board. Board will be 
furnished at prices ranging from $3.00 to 
$4.00 a week. Certificates will be issued 
to teachers who attend one of the schools 
for three-fourths of the time for which 
it is in session. Diplomas will be granted 
to those who hold four of these certifi- 
cates. For information as to rooms, 
board, etc., apply to Miss Mary P. Now- 
land, Fort Kent, Superintendent H. R. 
Williams, Foxcroft, Nathan Reynolds, 
Canton, and Superintendent John 5. 
Locke, Saco. 

Noah V. Barker, Colby College, ’02, has 
been elected principal of the Presque Isle 
high school at a salary of $1,000 a year. 

W. R. Rockwood of Winthrop, who will 
graduate from Colby in June, has been 
elected sub-master of the Waterville high 


school. 
VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. A school of sculpture 
will be held in Montpelier during July, 
August, and September, under the direc- 
tion of Charles A. Lopez of New York, 
a Spanish Cuban. This school will be in 
connection with the work of the Wood 
art gallery. Professor J. W. Burgess of 
Columbia College, who spends his sum- 
mers in Montpelier, will meet the ex- 
pense of the school for one season. 
There will be classes in moulding and 
drawing from the antique and from life, 
and other branches of sculpture. 
In accordance with the state law all the 
schools in the state observed Memorial 
Day by pre-memorial exercises on the 
afternoon of Thursday. Superintendett 
of Education Walter E. Ranger’s ‘Pre- 
Memorial Day Exercises,’”’ which he sent 
to all the schools, was exceedingly help- 
ful. 

RANDOLPH, Following the custom of 
many schools, Principal Prichard this 
year held for the first time a public ex- 
hibition of school work in the graded 
schools of Randolph. 

NORTH BENNINGTON. At a recent 
meeting of the school board, J, Francis 
Allison was unanimously re-elected as 
supervising principal of the graded 
schools. The following corps of teachers 
was also re-elected: Miss Bertha O. True, 
assistant in the high school; Mrs. Helen 
G. Wright, grammar grade; Miss Mary E. 
Craig, intermediate; Miss Sarah M. Cole, 
second primary; Miss Nellie E. Harty, 
first primary. A class of ten pupils will 
be graduated from the high school Fri- 
day, June 20. The baccalaureate address 
will be delivered on the preceding Sun- 
day by Frank P. Davison, superintendent 
of schools in Montague, Mass. Mr. Davi- 
son was formerly principal of the school. 


VERGENNES. Principal H. S. Roberts 
has been unanimously re-engaged as 
principal of the high school for another 
year, and the present corps of teachers 
are retained. 

PROCTOR. A large and attractive ex- 
hibition of school work, consisting of 
drawing, sewing, and writing, was held 
in the town hall three afternoons and 
evenings of the past week, and visited by 
several hundred interested people. The 
exhibit of drawings was the largest and 
best ever. held in this school. 

RANDOLPH. Professor C. D. Wright 
of Middlebury College will deliver the ad- 





dress at the graduating exercises of the’ 


normal school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOLYOKE. The board, with but com- 
paratively ‘little opposition, voted at their 
last meeting to abolish the supervisors or 
special teachers in the public schools. 
The dropping of these teachers in no way 
reflects upon their ability, character, or 
the quality of their work, but is the 
necessary result of the policy of retrench- 
ment of the expenses of the school board, 
which have outgrown the income of the 
city. It was also announced at the last 
meeting that the board could probably, 
by rigid economy, keep within the appro- 
priation of $175,000. The board asked 
for $180,000, and was reduced to the 
former amount. 


QUINCY. The trustees of the Wood- 
ward institute held their regular monthly 
meeting May 27. Frank Parlin, 
superintendent of the public schools, was 
elected as superintendent of the Institute 
for another year. The board expressed 
themselves as very much pleaséd with 
Mr. Parlin’s work, and spoke of the com- 
mendable manner in which the work of 
the school had beén earried on under his 
supervision. Frederic W. Plumer was 
re-elected as principal of the school at an 
increased salary. The election of other 
teachers will come at the next meeting. 
The commencement exercises will be held 
Wednesday evening, June 18. The ad- 
dress on this occasion will be by Dr, 
Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS. An organi- 
zation that seems destined to become a 
factor in educational matters in this part 
of the state is the Round Table of School 
Superintendents of the Connecticut Val- 
ley, of which Superintendent A. L. Hardy 
of Amherst is secretary. The last meet- 
ing, held May 31 on Mount Holyoke, was 
a purely social affair, but usually, while 
the meeting is made the occasion of a 
banquet, there is a serious discussion of 
some teaching or administrative problem 
which results in an interchange of ideas, 
and gives each man an opportunity to 
profit by the experience of the others. 
There is at present a membership of 
thirty superintendents. The object as 
stated in the constitution of the associa- 
tion is “to promote good fel!owship and 
professional knowledge.” 

HAVERHILL. Superintendent R. M. 
McKeen has been re-elected by the school 
board for the coming year. 

ATTLEBORO. The school committee 
has re-elected William P. Kelly superin- 
tendent for another year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The Hartford County 
Teachers’ association met at the Brown 
school May 24, There was an election of 
officers and an address by C. F. Hodge, 
Ph. D., professor of biology at Clark 
University, on “Materials and Methods 
for Nature Study in the Public Schools.” 
Discussion of the subject by many of 
those in the meeting followed. Charles 
H. Keyes, principal of the South school, 
presided and appointed Wilbur F.. Gordy, 
C. L. Ames, and Walter L. Freeman a 
committee to nominate officers. The fol- 
lowing nominations were reported and 
approved: President, G. A. Stuart of 
New Britain; vice-president, B. Norman 
Strong of Hartford; secretary, Miss 
Esther C. Perry of Hartford; executive 
committee, Charles D, Hine, secretary of 
the state board of education, Harlow 
Godard of Collinsville, and T. H. Patter- 
son of Bristol. There was discussion of 
the subject by Professor Charles L. Ed- 
wards of Trinity College, H. D. Hemen- 
way of the Hartford school of horticul- 
ture, and Martha King Genthe, Ph. D., of 
the Felix Adler school of New York. 


NORFOLK. Principal Oscar A, Bever- 
stock, of the Robbins school, has re- 
signed, the resignation to take effect at 
the close of the present term on Thurs- 
day, June 19. Alexander W. Blackburn, 
assistant principal for the past year, will 
have charge of the school next year. 

STORRS. C. 8S. Phelps, who was until 
recently professor of agriculture at the 
Connecticut Agricultural College at 
Storrs, is to open next month a summer 
school for boys at Cornwall, this state. 
He will be assisted by Mrs. Phelps and 
A. V. Osman, a graduate of Storrs, and 
the attendance at the school will be lim- 
ited to ten boys. 


NEW BRITAIN. Claude F, Walker, 
instructor in science at the high school, 
has received an offer of position of in- 
structor in science at the Yonkers high 
school at a salary of $1,500. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK. President Henry Morton 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology 
died May 10 at Dr. John B. Walker’s 
private hospital, to which he was taken 
from his home in Hoboken on April 15 
to undergo a surgical operation. Henry 
Morton was born in New York December 
11, 1836. He was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1857, and, 
after studying law, abandoned the idea of 
practicing it, and devoted himself to the 
study of chemistry, physics, and me- 
chanics. He became an instructor in the 
Episcopal Academy of. Philadelphia, 
where his lectures became so famous that 
he had to deliver an extra course for the 
public. In 1863 he was elected professor 
of chemistry in the Philadelphia Dental 
College, and in 1869 the new chair of 
chemistry was created for him at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor 
Morton was appointed president of 
Stevens Institute in i870, and entered 
upon the task of making the institution 
the first school whose exclusive object 
was to teach mechanical engineering as a 
profession. In 1880 he presented the 
trustees with a $10,000 workshop. This, 
with his subsequent gifts to the institute, 
aggregate more than $15,000. In 1878 he 
was appointed to the United States light- 
house board by Secretary Sherman. 

NEWBURGH. The Schoolmasters’ 
Council of the Highlands held its third 
and last meeting of the year at the Pala- 
tine hotel May 9 and 10. After a fine 
banquet on Friday evening, Professor 
William H. Mace of Syracuse University 
addressed the council on “Student Life in 
English and German Universities.” Dr. 
Mace contrasted the ideals of English and 
German education by saying that the uni- 
versities of England aim to make a man, 
the universities of Germany a scholar. 
English education is practical in its ob- 
ject. The student is fitted to lead the 
English nation and to add to its great- 
ness. He is in a class by himself, and is 
at all times reminded of the duties for 
which he is being fitted. The restrictions 
on his student life are many and rigorous. 
He goes to his university, enrolls himself 
in his college, and thereupon becomes fast 
bound in a narrow circle. If he lives in 
the college dormitories, he must retire at 
a certain hour, rise at a certain hour, eat 
in the same room with his instructors, 
wear his cap and gown on nearly all occa- 
sions, and live under various other re- 
strictions. The college gates are closed 
at ten at night, and the student cannot 
enter or leave after that hour. If he lives 
in a boarding house outside the college 
grounds, he gets no more liberty there. 
The landlord must sign a contract to take 
no one but college students to board, 
without permission from the university 
authorities; to lock securely all doors and 
windows on the ground floor at ten p. m.; 
to prevent students entering or leaving 
after that hour; and to report all the 
actions of his boarders once a week to the 
college authorities. The English college 
is thus a large family, in which the boys 
are looked after with as much care as in 
the private schools of the United States. 
In Germany, on the other hand, the stu- 
dent pays his fees, goes to lectures or not, 
as he pleases, travels from one university 
to another, and seldom makes himself 
known to a professor until a. short time 
before he is ready to take his examina- 
tions for a degree. The professors take 
no interest in their classes, but rush into 
the lecture room, deliver their lecture, 
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and rush away again. They are absorbed 
in their research work, and in a small 
coterie of students who are making ‘in- 
vestigations in their special line of work. 
The students have no baseball or football 
teams, or other athletic sports to bind 


them together, and so they join fraterni-— 


ties, whose chief aims seem to be 
kneipeing, or holding a celebration in 
honor of some professor or important 
university event; and fighting their ab- 
surd duels, whose object is to get more 
sears than you give, Their enjoyments 
are always spiced with quantities of beer 
and smoke. Professor Mace pointed out 
how the United States, in the small col- 
lege, has taken the best elements of the 
English idea, and in the university is 
‘adopting many of the principles of the 
German. After the address Principal 
Otis Montrose of Cold Spring, as toast- 
master, called upon Principal F. C. White 
of Cornwall-on-Hudson; Principal G. R. 
Miller of Matteawan; Rev. S. C. Hearn of 
Brewster; Dr. J. M. Yeager of Carmel; 
Dr. Carlos H. Stone of Cornwall; and 
Creswell MacLaughlin, editor of The 
Schoolmaster, Cornwall-on-Hudson, At 
the morning session Principal Guy H. 
Baskerville of Goshen read a paper on 
“Culture Work in the Public High 
School,”’ which was followed by an inter- 
esting discussion. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Proud of their thorough and efficient 
system of education, and desiring to 
show the rest of the world what they 
have accomplished, the board of educa- 
tion of Atlantic City purposes to make 
an independent educational exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


The state normal school of Blooming- 
ton has eighty-five graduates this year, 
the largest, with one exception, in its 
history. 

IOWA. 

Among the re-elections are the follow- 
ing: Superintendent Wheeler, Clarinda; 
Superintendent Hiatt and Miss Goodrell, 
principal high school, East Des Moines; 
Superintendent King, Boone; Superin- 
tendent Maus, Sidney; Superintendent 
Nutting, Glenwood ; Superintendent 
Beckley, Wapelllo; Superintendent Smith, 
Shenandoah; Superintendent Savage, 
Denison; Superintendent Morris, Chari- 
ton. 

Professor L, W. Smith, who has had 
charge of the department of English lan- 
guage and literature at Tabor College for 
the past three years, has accepted a 
similar position in Drake University. 

Superintendent G. L. Gillies of Malvern 
declines a re-election, and will retire from 
school work to take) charge of the whole- 
sale department in a Michigan flouring 
mill, in which he is a stockholder. 

Adams hall, the fine new building at 
Tabor College, will be dedicated about 
commencement time, 

Superintendent E. N. Coleman of Ft. 
Dodge has resigned. ‘ 

Principal L, W. Salisbury of Massena 
has been elected superintendent of the 
Greenfield schools. 

O. H. Marsh, former superintendent of 
Mills county, has been elected principal of 
the Pacific Junction. schools, 

Pursuant to the call of State Superin- 
tendent Barrett, a meeting of the county 
superintendents of southwestern . lowa, 
was held in Council Bluffs April 17 and 
18, and a very profitable session is re- 
ported. 

Superintendent O. E. Klingaman of 
Afton will retire from school work at the 
close of the year, and become cashier of 
the bank at Macksbureg. 

Principal L. E, Salisbury of Randolph 
has been elected superintendent of the 
Malvern schools, and Principal C. E. 
Akers of Birmingham goes to Eldon. 


WISCONSIN. 
H. A. Simonds has been 
re-elected by a unanimous vote. To ap- 
preciate how much this signifies, one 
needs merely to go back to the days be- 
fore Mr. Simonds and recall the times 
when the present unanjmity did not reign. 
Mr. Simonds is a progressive and judi- 
cious leader, Fred Beghinger was elected 
president of the board, and A, J. Barber 
vice-president. 
MINNESOTA, 
MOORHBAD. The school year of Min- 
nesota has drawn to a very successful 
close. Never has there been so much in- 
terest in the educational affairs of the 
tate as there has been the present year 
just closing, The meeting-of the M. E. A. 
at St. Paul was heartily supported by the 


OSHKOSH, 


educational forces of the state; the State 
Debating League aroused a fire of en- 
thusiasm all over the state; Superin- 
tendent Olsen has succeeded admirably in 


his consolidation of rural schools, and,. 


with the coming national event at Minne- 
apolis, the schools and teachers are fully 
awake to the needs and responsibilities of 
the hour. Great preparation is being 
made by the state for the coming July 
meeting, and it is very probable that 
Minnesota will not be found wanting 
when noses shall be counted at the asso- 
ciation.——_LeSeur finally won the $250 
cup of the Debating League offered by 
the Minneapolis Journal.——The normal 
school at Moorhead will have.a fine $4v,- 
000 addition to its already imposing struc- 
ture. An assembly room, a gymnasium, 
and some recitation rooms will be the 
chief apartments of the new addition.—— 
Moorhead public schools add a new 
teacher to its high school corps. She 
will take a part of the English work ana 
do the elocutionary requirements. The 
high school promises to be very much 
larger next year, —— Superintendent 
Cranston of Alexandria secured the plum 
at St. Cloud, rendered possible py the 
election of Dr. Shoemaker to the presi- 
dency of the normal of that place, 
Superintendent Carlson of Glencoe suc- 
ceeds Cranston. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 

The summer school of the South, to be 
held at Knoxville from June 19 to July 31, 
will be unique in offering to teachers ex- 
cellent courses in elementary agriculture 
and manual training that can be taught 
at almost no extra cost in the country 
schools by the regular teachers, and that 
will link the work of the schoolroom with 
the work of the farm. Much of our edu- 
cation has no connection with the every- 
day life of the community, and this step 
is for the direct benefit of the country 
boys and girls, and is therefore in the 
right direction, 

PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. Miss Nettie A. Sawyer, 
supervisor of primary work in the Michi- 
gan State Normal College at Ypsilanti, 
has been secured as primary supervisor 
for the Seattle schools. Miss Sawyer is 
a college-bred as well as normal woman, 
——William R. Lord of Boston, repre- 
sentative of the Audubon Society, is giv- 
ing talks on birds that are very delight- 
ful and interesting, especially so in view 
of the nature work of the schools being 
at this time on the same subject. Mr. 
Lord is the author of “Birds of the North- 
west.” 








ROCK-BOUND CAVERNS, ROARING 
OASCADES TO BE SEEN IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





America has been amply blessed by 
nature, and the glory and grandeur of her 
endowments can be witnessed in every 
portion of the country; the great desert 
of Arizona: the massive cliffs of the 
Canadian Rockies; the thundering cata- 
ract of Niagara, and a score of others 
have their places in nature’s list of won- 
derments, but for the vacationist, far sur- 
passing all of these in true, sublime, and 
scenic beauty, is the famed section of the 
Appalachian range, known as the White 
mountains. 

The tall, alpine peaks of Mt. Washing- 
ton and the larger mountains, the deep 
ravines, the roaring cascades and glitter- 
ing waterfall, which seem in their reflec- 
tion to send forth from their sparkling 
waters the brilliant rays of the sun 
itself, the natural grottoes and large 
fissures, and then, as a fit setting for this 
wild and rugged beauty, slumbering be- 
neath the sky-scraping rocks of Mt. 
Washington, are the placid lakes of the 
fertile Franconia region, and the green 
valleys of the Pemigewasset. 

For the person, then, who wishes to 
leave the turmoil of the city and find na- 
ture, and thus “commune with the visible 
forms,” then the White mountains terri- 
tory is the looked-for section. 

Send six cents in stamps to the general 
passenger department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, for the beautiful port- 
folio, “Mountains of New England,” and 
two cents for “Among ive Mountains.” 
Also secure the “Bird’s-Eve View from 
Mt. Washington,” a new colored Map 
showing the mountains and territory as 
viewed from the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton. It will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

An important opinion has been given 
by Lewis A. Delafield, counsel to the 
Teachers’ Association, in reply to the in- 
quiry, “Has the board of superintendents 
the right to transfer a principal without 
his consent?” The counsel says: “There 
is really no doubt whatever of the power 
of the board of superintendents, with the 
approval of the board of education, to 
transfer a principal from one borough to 
another without his consent, and it would 
be absolutely futile for any principal to 
seek to contest such power. I can see no 
force whatever in the contention that, be- 
cause in other portions of the charter 
principal and teachers are alike referred 
to under the general designation of the 
‘teaching staff,’ the word teacher, as used 
in that portion of the sentence above 
quoted, which provides that a teacher 
shall not be transferred from one borough 
to another without his consent, must be 
so construed as to embrace the principals 
of schools. Indeed, the context plainly 
negatives such a contention.” 

Dr. Thomas S. O’Brien, who has charge 
of the summer schoo] bureau of the board 
of education, has determined to introduce 
a number of new features this year. 
Among these will be the making of trips 


to historic spots in and about the city, 


with a view to giving the children object 
lessons in the history of the city, Card- 
beard construction work is to be featured, 
and considerable attention will be paid to 
nature work, Cookery and domestic sci- 
ence are to be taught ona greatly ex- 
tended scale. Portable kitchens are to be 
used, and these can be easily taken from 
one centre to another and set up in the 
playground of the school. The complete 
course will take six weeks to cover, and 
will include cooking, caring for rooms, 
artistic home-making, invalid cooking, 
care of babies, with proper use of the 
bath, preparation and sterilization of 
foods, first aid to the injured, hygiene, 
and physiology. 

James H. MelInness, transportation 
agent of the State Teachers’ Association, 
announces that the annual meeting, to be 
held in Saratoga on the second and third 
of July, will be reached by special train. 
Arrangements have been made to stop 
over a day in Albany, to permit attend- 
ance at the annual convention of the re- 
gents. ad 

District Superintendent Franklin is suf- 
fering from nervous prostration, and he 
has been compelled to leave his work in 
search of health. Superintendents 
Shimer and Melaney have been assigned 
to cover his two districts. Superintend- 
ent Schauffler has likewise been given 
charge of the Richmond schools, in addi- 
tion to his regular work, pending the 
election of two district superintendents. 

The Brooklyn Eagle has the following 
in its issue of June 8:— 

President Charles Burlingham of the 
board of education has been brought face 
to face with a new problem which he has 
been asked to solve. The question re- 
gards the length of the term of office of a 
number of the local superintendents, 
chief among whom is Associate City 
Superintendent John Walsh. Superin- 
tendent Walsh and District Superintend- 
ents Haaren, Edsall, and Strachan were 
all elected by the former Brooklyn board 
of education to fill vacancies. It was sup- 
posed that they were to serve.for the un- 
expired term, but, upon investigation of 
the charter, it seems that they were 
elected for six years, In order to bring 
the matter before the board of education, 
Associate Superintendent John Walsh last 
week wrote a letter to the president of the 
board explaining the case as he viewed it, 

Especial interest attaches to the case of 
Superintendent Walsh, in view of the 
action of the board of education with re- 
gard to Superintendent Jasper. The 
failure of the board to re-elect Mr. Jasper 
has caused rumors to circulate in the 
board that Superintendent Walsh, in 
view of his activity in the interests of 
Brooklyn, which has not met with ap- 
proval from the powers that be, would 
meet a similar fate when he came up for 
re-election in 1904. The talk of his re- 
election in 1904 caused the superintendent 
to investigate the grounds on which the 
date of the expiration of his term of office 
was set so soon. He called upon Secre- 
tary Palmer, who notified him that the 
records of the office set 1904 as the date 
for his re-election. Superintendent 
Walsh immediately wrote to the presi- 
dent of the board, telling him of the 
error in the records of the secretary’s 
office, and asking him to see that it was 
corrected. 

The grounds upon which the superin- 


tendent bases his claims are as follows: 
Superintendent Walsh was elected bor- 
ough superintendent to succeed Superin- 
tendent Ward. The Brooklyn by-laws 
under which the election was held pro- 
vided as follows: “The successors of the 
borough superintendent and associate 
superintendents shall be _ elected for 
terms of six years.” Superintendent 
Walsh claims that, as he was the succes- 
sor of Superintendent Ward, his election 
was for six years, and hence, under the 
new charter, he is to hold office until 1907. 

In order to further substantiate his 
claim, Superintendent Walsh points out 
that when Superintendent Maxwell re- 
signed from the Brooklyn board, and Ed- 
ward G. Ward was elected to fill the va- 
cancy, Mr. Swanstrom, who was then 
president of the board of education, de- 
clared that Superintendent Ward was to 
serve for six years, and this he would 
have ultimately done but for his untimely 
death. Upon the election of Superin- 
tendent Walsh to the position of borough 
superintendent, the same declaration was 
made, and his term of office set as six 
years, The revised charter provides that 
“the borough superintendents in office 
on the first day of January, 1962, shall 
serve out as associate city superintend- 
ents the terms for which they were ap- — 
pointed by the respective borough boards - 
heretofore existing.” Under these provi- 
sions, Superintendent Walsh cannot see 
how the claim can be made that he is to 
come up for re-election in 1904. 

While talking to an Eagle reporter, 
Superintendent Walsh said: “Everything 
seems to point to the fact that my term 
of office does not end until 1907. Under 
the old charter, in every case where pro- 
vision is made to fill a vacancy, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that the election is for 
the unexpired term, with the single ex- 
ception of the borough and associate 
superintendents. In view of this fact, I 
cannot see how the board of education 
can rule otherwise than that District 
Superintendents Haaren, Edsall, Miss 
Strachan, and myself were elected for six 
years.” 

Some of the Brooklyn members of the 
board, whose attention was called to the 
effort which was being made to have the 
election of Associate Superintendent 
Walsh set for 1904, expressed the fear 
that there might be a scheme on foot to 
take away one of the present associate 
superintendencies from Brooklyn. One 
of the members said: “Superintendent 
Walsh has been so active in pushing the 
interests of Brooklyn in the board of 
superintendents that it would be to the 
advantage of some person to try and get 
him out. I think, however, that the en- 
tire Brooklyn delegation to a man will 


fight to the bitter end any such attempt 


as this. I think, however, that this mat- 
ter will be set straight, and the terms of 
office of these superintendents extended, 
as the Brooklyn board intended that they 
should be. I do not want to think that 
any one is trying to reduce any further 
the Brooklyn representation in any of the 
departments.” 








Benjamin H, Sanborn & Co., Boston 
and Chicago, have purchased the entire 
text-book list of Thomas R. Shewell & 
Co., who retire from business. 








You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Educatior. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


The English Language 
Are you interested in the study of 1t? Join the 
League. No dues. Publications at cost. Circular 


free. Address The English Language League, 
Box 1365, Providence, K. I. 


FIRST VOL. NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA nearly ready. 
Teachers and alert college men 


wanted as agents. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 
120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 





HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


‘'N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wok of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 








On June 10 the University of Cambridge 
will confer honorary degrees on Tadasu 
Hayashi, the Japanese minister to Great 
Britain, the Duke of Argyll, H. W. P. 
Battell of Yale University, F. S. R. Bell 
of the Canadian Geological Survey, and 
nine others. 


The spring meeting of the trustees of 
Dartmouth College was held May 30-31. 
It is understood that the college will not 
proceed with the erection of Webster hall 
this year. Dr. Ashley Kingsley Hardy 
was made assistant professor of German 
and instructor in old English. Ernest 
Felix Langley was made assistant profes- 
sor of Romance languages. Franklin 
Crocker Lewis was appointed instructor 
in the theory and practice of education. 
John Merrill Poor was appointed instruc- 
tor in astronomy. Robert Leighton 
Scales, was appointed instructor in Eng- 
lish. Leon Burr Richardson was ap- 
pointed an instructor in chemistry. Pro- 
fessor Louis Henry Dow, head of the 
French department, anticipates his sab- 
batical year by vote of the trustees, and 
A. B. Tapscott was appointed instructor 
in French in his absence. The trustees 
voted to buy as a site for the Tuck school 
building the Proctor lot on the west side 
of the college campus, and authorized the 
committee on buildings and improve- 
ments to proceed at once wtih plans for 
the building. Harlow S. Person of Michi- 
gan University was appointed instructor 
in the department of commerce and in- 
dustry in the Amos Tuck school. The 
trustees voted, upon recommendation of 
the faculty, to drop the degree of 
bachelor of letters after 1905, and to give 
the degree of bachelor of arts, without 
Greek. It was also voted to substitute 
for prescribed studies after the freshman 
year the group system, through which 
consecutive work in some given depart- 
ment is assured. 


Rev. Dr. Guy Potter Benton, president 
of the Upper Iowa University, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, O. 


Dean Samuel C. Bennett of the Boston 
University law school has resigned his 
position. 


President E. V. Zollars, president of 
Hiram College, has resigned. The law 
and medical departments are to be aban- 
doned, and the theological department 
strengthened. An endowment fund of 
$50,000 is wanted. 


The trustees of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Theological Seminary have elected Rey. 
C. S. Thayer of Providence librarian, to 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


2d. 





od. 


at the end of a year 
Ts that much saved from going on the book. 


Ast. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 
The book will last longer. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, TNEN ir 1s 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 
‘‘ Holden System for Preserving Books.”’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONVGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








succeed Professor Alfred D. Perry, now 
president of Marietta College, Ohio, Wil- 
liam Arnot Mather, who has been acting 
librarian during the past year, will go to 
China as a missionary, under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian board. 

Rev. Charles Snow Thayer, the new li- 
brarian, was born in Westfield, Mass., and 
is about thirty-seven years old. He isa 
nephew of Mrs. Charles B. Smith and of 
Mrs. S. D. Davidson of Forest street. He 
was graduated from Amherst College, 
A. B., in the class of 1886, and afterwards 
served as teller of the Bank of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, for four years. He then 
abandoned a mercantile life for the min- 
istry, and entered Yale divinity school, 
where he was graduated in 1895, with the 
degree of B. D. He won the fellowship 
for foreign study, and spent four years in 
Goettingen, Germany, where he was 
awarded the degree of. Ph.D. for his ad- 
qgirable thesis, “A Dissertation on the Re- 
lation of the Psalms to Jeremiah.” After 
getting his degree, he returned to this 
country, and was ordained a minister in 
the Congregational churches. For the 
past two years he has been the assistant 
pastor of the Union Congregational 
church of Providence, and the colleague 
of Wallace Nutting, the pastor. 


President W. C. Whitford, D. D., of 
Milton College, formerly state superin- 
tendent of education in Wisconsin, and 
one of the oldest and best known edu- 
cators in the state, died May 20. 











Eagle Solid Colored Crayons 


These Crayons contain a superior quality of materia) and are specially 


alapted for Artistic colored work. 


They are highly recommended for Colored 


Map-Drawing, Checking, efc. and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in 
every way more desirable than Water or Oil Paints 
They are manufactured in round shape 3 1-2 inches in length, and are 

paper-covered. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The officials of the National Educa- 
tional Association have announced the 
program for the meeting to be held June 
7-11 in the exposition auditorium. Pres- 
ent plans may have to be deviated from 
slightly, but final announcement will be 
issued June 25 from the office of the sec- 
retary at Winona. 

Coincident with the program there are 
made public the arrangements with the 
railroads, both for the trip to Minne- 
apolis and for the many side excursions 
into the lake regions of .Minnesota, the 
Rocky mountains, the Pacific coast, and 
elsewhere. These excursions include spe- 
cial study expositions for natural history 
research on Vancouver Island, for geo- 
graphical and geological study of the 
sources of the Mississippi river and the 
Lake Superior basin, and for other scien- 
tific investigations, personally conducted 
by competent instructors. The trips will 
begin July 12, after the last session of the 
convention. Railroad rates are based on 
one fare for the round trip, plus $2 mem- 
bership fee. 

The tentative program of the general 
sessions is as follows: — 

Tuesday afternoon, July 8—2.30 o’clock, 
addresses of welcome, His Excellency S. 
R. Van Sant, governor of Minnesota; 
J. W. Olsen, state sunerintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, St. Paul, Minn.; A. A. 
Ames, mayor of Minneapolis; Superin- 
tendent Charles M. Jordan, city schools, 
Minneapolis; President Cyrus Northrop, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Responses—Superintendent James A. 
Foshay, city schools, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Dr. Theodore B. Noss, principal of state 
normal school, California, Pa.; Dr. 
Joseph Swain, pres'dent of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Note.—Active members will meet at 
their respective state headquarters, or at 
other places to be announced in the gen- 
eral program, at 5.30 p. m. Tuesday, July 
8 to select nominees for the general 
nominating committee 

Tuesday evening, July 8—8 o’clock, 
presidential address, “The Three H’s in 
Education,” W. M. Beardshear, president 
of the National Educational Association, 
Ames, Ia.; “Some Pressing Problems,” 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Wednesday evening, July 9—8 o’clock, 
“The Library and the Laboratory: A 
Plea for Old-Fashioned Education,” Dr. 
John Henry Burrows, president of Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, O.; “Influence and 
Responsibility of the Teacher,” Right 
Rey. John Ireland, archb‘shop of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Thursday morning, July 10—9 o’clock, 
“The Education of the American 
Farmer,” James Wilson, United States 
secretary of agriculture, Washington, 
) See. Be “Higher Education and the 
Home,” Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, New 
York City; “Education in the Philip- 
pines,” Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, presi- 
dent of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
11 o’clock, annual meeting of active mem- 
bers for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business in audito- 
rium of Exposition building, 


Thursday evening, July 10—Social 


evening; reception at the State Univer- 
sity—state and department receptions. 

Friday morning, July 11—9 o'clock, 
“How the School Strengthens the Indi- 
viduality of the Pupil,’ William T. Har- 
ris, commissioner of education of the 
United States, Washington; “The Sim- 
plification of English Spelling a Present 
Duty,” Charles Payson Gurley Scoit, 
etymological editor of the Century Dic- 
tionary, Philadelphia; “The Spoken 
Word,” Thomas Clarkson Trueblood, pro- 
fessor of elocution and oratory, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; discussion, 
Charles Gardner Pearse, superintendent 
of city schcols, Omaha, 

Friday evening, July 12—8 o'clock, ad- 
dress, Dr. John Huston Finley, formerly 
president of Knox College, now professor 
of politics, Princeton University; report 
of the committee on resolutions. 





DELIGHTFUL TOURS. 





Attention is again called to the series 
of attractive tours arranged by Messrs. 
Parker & Morse in connection with the 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation at Minneapolis, as well as on 
behalf of the American Institute meeting 
at Burlington. 

For the first-named occasion a trip has 

been organized to include Yellowstone 
National park, as well as visiting Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago, 
and other points of interest en route, 
. For the Burlington meeting side trips 
are arranged to Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
nay, Thousand Islands, Ausable Chasm, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga, 
Hudson river, etc. 

These tours are personally conducted, 
and are operated on the “all expenses” 
plan, and all details are guaranteed first- 
class. 

Full information and itineraries can be 
obtained by calling om or addressing 
Parker & Morse, 290 Washington street, 
Boston. ju5-3t 








FAMOUS NICKEL PLATE MEALS. 
The Nickel Plate road now serves a la 
carte meals in its dining cars, in addition 
to the already famous Individual Club 
meals. Trains carry finest coaches and 
Pullmans; lower rates than via other 
lines, Inquire of nearest ticket agent, or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. agent, No, 
258 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
my29-3t 








The first consignment of an order for 
113 miles of wooden conduit for electric 
wires has arrived on the World’s Fair 
grounds. The copduit is four and a half 
inches square, containing a three-inch 
hole, and each section is six feet long. It 
will take 100,000 cections to complete the 
order. The work of putting in the under- 
ground electric system began some time 
ago, when the contract was let for the 
construction of a subway seven by seven 
feet, one mile long 








Hotel Empire, New York, sélect clien- 
tele, excellent cooking, efficient service, 
moderate rates, accessibly located, 
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Some New Books. 

















Teachers’ Agencies. 




















Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
The ees eag rev f ane Civics in Elementary Pe < ore rs IT IS RECOMMENDIN G THAT SECURES P OSITIONS. 
DOTS... eccces seve Sees secccces ’ oy Ne . 
Advanced Rational Speller ............... ssesesseee — et Mjantorn & Co. pnt, ’ 25 Spencerport, N. ¥.—I take great pleasure in reporting that I have secured the principalship of th 
wr marae may of Gente pking acbeeh deers Hessler & Smith # . be 6 1.20 | Spencerport high school, having closed a contract with the board of education last night at Rocheste: 
Training for Citizenship. ...........0......0eseeeeeee Smith Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. — | | sincerely thank you for your very great interest in my behalf in this matter. Jt is “ recommending’ 
German Composition,................02. cece eeeeeeee Wesselhoeft D. C. Heath & Co. "9 _— y y ~ 
English-German Conversation Book ...:........... Kruger&Smith** “ a “ — | which secures positions now-a-days. It pays to be enrolled in the best agency, and membership in such 
yy 4 Me et WUIO . Seinith np aes bdo? Seth db ca dess eee F. A. Stokes Company, N. yY. 4 an one as yours is sufficient. You have gotten me just what | wanted, and at my own price, and I shall 
eee eee eee eee ee ee eee CeCe Cee Cee ee eee ee eee) e. bd a af ® . 
Fo BM a Sia RL SN Bh iy aan Re Pad sb tout ~ si ¥ ti 150 be pleased to commend your agency to any who desire to teach. No one could expect quicker service 
MORGD CUA OEES 605 0000... cree covectageasocccctesere Marsh + % “ ts « 460 | than you have given me.—Joun EpMUND DuBois, Newark, N. J., April 20, 1902. 
Late Returning.............60e cece ccc wees teens p 
Tennyson's Princess Lishitabatiyenetage Sct -rpt seh ee ke as THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Past an TODOS 660 G65 600. vance besbndeds aside cod cbies Carlyle sé of ” ge x 
NII bn hin hi 006 bese wdc bo cdce cece sss ewee even opemes nks sal ie gf $s 1.50 . . 
he Virginian 2200000000000000000 ea nates ee en. Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Alatin Grammar... i Wee” Deapploen& Oo,” ACY. a0 .____ Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
Home Thoughis.. 0c: Okt os pameseco, «© 1o| TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
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will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walker B 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest. jo aoa oe 


bitious teachers, sent free on application. 








AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION. 

Wellington E. Parkhurst of Clinton, 
Mass., brother of Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst of New York City, and editor of the 
Clinton Daily Item, has a most interesting 
collection, of autographs of public men, 
dating as far back as 1808, and numbering 
more than 400, The list comprises ten 
presidents, five vice-presidents, six de- 
feated candidates for president, five de- 
feated candidates for vice-president, four 
chief justices of the “United States su- 
preme court, nine army generals, three 
admirals, twenty-five governors of Massa- 
chusetts in order of service, twenty 
philanthropists, twenty-two educationists, 
twelve poets, twenty-three newspaper 
men, thirty-five authors and magazine 
writers of both sexes, with some 200 noted 
people of various professions and callings 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The list 
includes, also, letters from sixteen college 
presidents, and ranges from Moody and 
Gough down to Burchard, who “figura- 
tively” killed Blaine, and Guiteau, who 
“literay” killed Garfield, with chirog- 
raphy from the tough penmanship of 
Horace Greeley and Rufus Choate to the 
exquisite style of Irving Bacheller. Two 
of the most interesting specimens are can- 
celed checks of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, dated 1808 and 1811. 








ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION AT BURLING- 
TON, VT.,JULY 1, 2, and 
3, 1902. 

For this interesting occasion the Rut- 
land railroad announces extremely low 
rates of fare from Boston and all impor- 
tant points in New England, as well as 
rates for side trips from Burlington at 
cost of one fare for the round trip to 
Montreal, the ‘1u.ousand Islands, Quebec, 
Ausable Chasm, the Saguenay, etc., etc. 

A series of personally-conducted, “all 
expenses included” tours will be operated 
in connection with the meeting, embrac- 
ing some or all of these places. 

The Rutland railroad is the shortest and 
most natural route from Boston to Bur- 
lington. It operates four trains daily 
without change of cars (either coaches or 
parlor cars), and its time is about an hour 
faster than that of any other line. Inter- 
esting printed matter will be furnished on 
application to Simmons & Marsters, 290 
Washington street. Boston, Mass. 





MANY SPECIAL EXCURSIONS. 





To points all through the West, via the 
Nickel Plate road, during the summer. 
Equipment consists of finest coaches and 
Pullmans, and dining cars, serving Indi- 
vidual Clu} meals at thirty-five cents to 
$1, also meals a la carte; colored attend- 
ants look after comforts of all classes of 
passengers; rates lower than via other 
lines. See nearest agent, or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. EB, P. agent, No. 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. my29-3t 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Underwood & Underwood, Fifth 
avenue and Nineteenth street, New York, 
deserve the gratitude of all friends of edu- 
cation for manufacturing a _ stereoscope 


that is inexpensive, light, and durable, 
and at the same time of the requisite 
magnifying power to make it of the high- 
est pedagogical and artistic value. They 
also have prepared along the lines of high 
art an almost exhaustless supply of 
stereoscopic photographs, 








MEETING SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Chattanooga, Tenn., July ist to 6th; 
tickets sold June 2/ to July 1, inclusive, 
final I'mit July 6; from Washington, 
PD. C., $17.50 plus $2.00 membership fee. 
By depositing with joint agent at Chat- 
tanooga on or before July 6th and pay- 
ment of fee, 50 cents, extension of limit 
to September 10, 1902, may be obtained. 


BUTTE— SPOKANE— SEATTLE. 





The “North Coast Limited,” which pbe- 
gan its third season Sunday, May 4, will, 
as heretofore, run via Butte, Spokane, 
and Seattle to Tacoma and Porland. 
This is the Northern Pacific’s crack train 
of the Northwest. F. E. Foster, D. T. A., 
279 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 








FLAG DAY COMES JUNE 14. 


The American Flag Association, with 
headquarters in New York, has sent out a 
request for a general observance of flag 
day, June 14, by the display of the stars 
and stripes and fitting exercises in the 
public schools. 





VARIETIES. 


THREE OUT OF FIVE. 


In one of the public schools of Omaha 
a few days ago, a teacher, in listening to 
the recitation of a class in physical geog- 
raphy, asked the question: — 

‘What are the five primary occupations 
of man?” 

The authorized answer is something 
like this: Agriculture, fishing, hunt- 
ing, mining, herding, but the small boy 
replied :— 

“Keepin’ a store, working for the Bur- 
lington, and bein’ a policeman,’’—Omaha 
World-Herald. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


‘or every department of jnstraction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU wyitsprsent manager. 


Etticient assistants. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ sc%"sirenicte EXCHANGE 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn 35: tam si. x. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *s%% 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON. D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard, SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloca. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES =:m.c.4fetisseraRice 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 




















in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 





81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N,.Y 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. oO. PRATT, Manager. 


Lo EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence. of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpDG. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 
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Established in 1889, have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
mae ened hence a MONTHS by sou ONE NEW yearly 
New England teachers wanted. subscription. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
No. 61 E 9th 8t., New York. 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1§ cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD; Winona, Minn. 














JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. LV.—No. 24. 














TWO NEW BOOKS 





First Steps in the History of England 


324 pp. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 


By ArtHuR May Mowry, A. M. 
Introductory price, 70 cents. 


This book has been prepared to meet the requirements for a book thoroughly suit- 
able for the teaching of~English History in the grammar grades. It is written in very 
attractive style and is absolutely up to date. Completeness and good perspective have 
been obtained without losing the advantages growing out of the biographical method. 

The illustration of the book is especially excellent. Each picture is authentic and 
historically accurate; each directly reinforces the text. 

The thoroughness, accuracy, and completeness of the book admirably adapt it to 
use as atext either in grammar grades or as a preparatory book in the high school, 
while the charm of treatment and vividness of narration suggest its wide value as a 


supplementary reader. 





Essentials of Arithmetic 


By Davin M. Sensenia, M. S., and Ronert F. Anperson, A. M., Instructors in Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 344 pp. Cloth. Introductory 


price, 60 cents. 

This book while intended for grammar grades and the higher grades of ungraded 
schools, containsall subjects of arithmetic that are regarded essential by the leading 
educators of to-day. Among its commendable features may be mentioned : 

Its Compactness. While it has fewer pages than is usually found ina book of its 
grade, this book contains more than three thousand well-graded problems, practical 
and free from all puzzling conditions. 

The Solutions of Prominent Types of Problems. To teachers who are striving 
to secure accuracy of expression as well as neat and logical solutions, these forms 
will be welcome, influencing the student toward clear and logical thought and 
expression. 

The Treatment of Business Papers. By the aid of photographic forms of such 
business papers as are in common use to-day, supplemented by clear and concise 
explanations of their purpose and how to use them, this important subject is given 
such a practical turn as will enlist the interest of both pupil and teacher. 

Judicious Omissions. Space has been obtained for the proper treatment of essential 
subjects by the omission of topics found in some arithmeties, little used in actual 
practice, and consuming much valuable time on the part of the pupil. 





The publishers will take pleasure in answering inquiries regarding these or other publications. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO 


























“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CurLp Srupy or TH CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

_. This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . .. Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave 43 East roth St 20 Pemberton Sq. 











Teachers 


Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ‘ Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 
Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 

County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


| HISTORY 














- Movements toward Confederation. 
- Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


f 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
: 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
; 4 4- Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features | 5: All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
| ) 


“NI 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Literal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 





20 Pemberton Sq. 45 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. . ° . : 


Price, 50 cents. 





A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My DEAR Dr. WrinsutP: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, ‘ Great Ame-ican Educators,” with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 


pleased to see these essays of yours broug 
Own that have not been printed before. 
study the history of American education, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it, 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by py ety information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 
It 18 gratifying to tind such a volume as Win- 


' ship’s‘‘ Great American Educators” in your‘ Great 


Americans”’ series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasureand inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
you on the high order of work jou have done. 
May the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shall be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 





ht together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
The book, lam sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 
You have seized the er points felicito: sly, 

Very truly yours, . T 


4 HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ** Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr. Win- 
ship for writing so good a book, When I come to 

lan for next year I hope to make it a required 
»00k in the course of professional reading. 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin : 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators’’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that [ think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASON 8. STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight ‘*Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. - 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schoois who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 





WERNER SOROOL BOOK CO. . . WABASH AVE., OHICAGO. 





JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Bouton 





MARTHAS VINEYARD 





SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE JU. 8. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
ComPLeTE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pnres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Lettersand Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and tan nag Fight special courses of lectures 
on education ry President G. STANLtY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators, 

Single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Lafayette Colleae, 
EASTON, PA. 

Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 

Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem- 

istry. Annual Commencement, June 18th. Fall 


term begins September 11th. 
Kor Catalogues, address Tuk REGISTRAR, 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabl:. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


WINSHIP 74cHzRS” 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 























CNIVERSILY Y Write for Catalogue, 


* Price-List, * 
PUBLIS H I N G Any Information. 
COMPANY 
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120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


43-47 East 10th St. 
postbercegs BOSTON, MASS. 
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3 Educational Institutions. 
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COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven cetegee and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe | 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvrn, A.M, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P. BEOKWITS. 




















Principal, ; 





QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Firousunc, Mass. 
Yor both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonuw G. Taompson, Princiva!. 








W HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


